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ABSTRACT 


Based  upon  the  theory  that  an  individual's  behavior  is  governed 
by  his  perception  of  his  role  and  that  an  indvidual's  experiences  and 
situation  influence  his  perception,  this  study  investigated  the  prin¬ 
cipal's  perception  of  his  role  and  compared  the  perceptions  of  different 
categories  of  principals  classified  according  to  length  of  administrative 
experience,  type  of  university  education,  grade  level  of  school,  and  type 
of  community  (urban  or  rural). 

Questionnaires  were  completed  by  123  public  school  principals  in 
Alberta.  The  median  response  to  each  item  was  calculated  for  the  total 
sample  and  also  for  each  category  of  principals.  Differences  between 
categories  were  tested  for  significance  by  means  of  the  Median  Test. 

The  principalship  was  investigated  in  four  dimensions:  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  situational  factors,  the  administrative  tasks,  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  process.  Characteristics  of  the  principal  which  the  respondents 
perceived  as  most  essential  included  emotional  stability  and  personality, 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  a  broad  education  in  the  foundations  of 
education.  The  situational  factors  which  were  perceived  as  having 
greatest  influence  on  the  principalship  were  the  competence  and  morale  of 
the  teachers  and  the  nature  of  school-community  relationships.  Conse¬ 
quently,  principals  perceived  responsibility  for  providing  for  adequate 
parent-teacher  communication  and  for  providing  educational  leadership  in 
the  community.  They  also  perceived  responsibility  for  tasks  dealing  with 
curriculum  development,  staff  personnel,  pupil  personnel  and  plant  manage¬ 
ment.  Such  tasks  were  primarily  organizational,  involving  considerable 
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social  interaction  with  other  school  personnel  but  less  direct  pupil 
contact. 

Although  the  questionnaire  did  not  deal  directly  with  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  process,  responses  seemed  to  infer  that  principals  perceived 
their  role  to  consist  primarily  of  "programming,"  "stimulating"  and 
"coordinating."  However,  there  was  some  evidence  that  principals  per¬ 
ceived  grea  ter  involvement  in  "decision-making"  and  "appraising"  than 
has  been  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  principalship. 

The  perceptions  of  the  more  experienced  principals  appeared  to  be 
more  closely  associated  with  the  traditional  role  involving  direct 
working  with  pupils,  office  procedures,  etc.,  than  did  those  of  the  less 
experienced  principals. 

Differences  in  the  principal's  education  were  related  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  perceived  value  of  experience  as  a  vice-principal  and  of 
various  university  courses  as  preparation  for  the  principalship.  Al¬ 
though  graduate  study  in  Education  may  have  influenced  some  areas  of  role 
perception,  the  field  of  specialization  seemed  to  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence. 

When  the  responses  of  "older,  experienced,  non-graduate" 
principals  were  compared  to  those  of  "younger,  inexperienced,  graduates," 
very  little  difference  in  role  perception  was  revealed. 

Elementary  principals,  compared  to  secondary  principals,  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  psychology  courses  and  less  on  subject  matter  spec¬ 
ialization  as  preparation  for  their  role,  perceived  less  importance  in 
the  sex  of  the  principal,  and  perceived  greater  responsibility  for 
providing  for  parent-teacher  communications. 
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Rural  principals  differed  from  urban  principals  in  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  of  some  characteristics  of  the  incumbent.  They 
also  perceived  greater  influence  of  separate  schools  on  their  role  and 
perceived  greater  responsibility  for  "community"  tasks  but  less  for 
tasks  involving  teacher  evaluation  than  did  urban  principals. 

The  study  indicated  (1)  that  principals  perceived  their  role  to 
co-incide  with  the  "new  role"  described  in  the  literature;  (2)  that 
structural  factors  did  influence  the  principals'  perception  to  some 
extent. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  INTRODUCTION 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Historical  Principal 's  Role 

In  pioneer  days  Canadian  education  was  a  function  of  scattered 
one-room  schools,  visited  upon  occasion  by  an  inspector,  or  "school- 
visitor,"  employed  locally,  and  later  provincially,  to  ensure  an  ade¬ 
quate  presentation  of  the  "three  R's."  As  populations  grew,  and  as 
demands  for  free  education  for  all  school-aged  children  were  fulfilled, 
the  size  and  complexity  of  school  organizations  increased.  To  facili¬ 
tate  operational  procedures,  one  teacher  in  each  multi-room  school  was 
assigned  additional  duties,  largely  clerical,  was  given  the  title  of 
"principal- teacher"  or  "principal,"  and  was  awarded  a  salary  bonus. 

At  present  in  many  Canadian  localities,  the  role  of  the  principal  in 
essence  is  unchanged. 

Evolution  of  A  New  Rol e 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  as  the  rate  of  growth  has  accele¬ 
rated,  and  as  demands  for  more  complex  programs  Eb  ve  increased, 
academicians  and  practitioners  have  begun  to  re-examine  the  roles  of 
administrative  personnel.  This  examination  has  led  to  a  profusion  of 
philosophical  articles,  survey  reports,  and  educated  opinion  regarding 
the  essential  function  of  each  administrator.  Some  reference  to  these 


occurs  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 
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Influenced  by  changes  in  the  roles  of  district  administrators, 

the  role  of  the  principal  has  also  changed.  Downey  is  one  who  makes 

reference  to  the  principal's  changing  role: 

Though  indeed  many  principals  continue  to  operate  in  the  old 
tradition,  a  new  image  of  the  principal  is  emerging — an  image 
that  places  the  principal  in  a  relationship  to  the  school  as 
a  whole.  .  .  .Today  the  principal  is  expected  to  be  the  educa¬ 
tional  leader  of  his  school.  He  is  expected  to  assume  authority 
over  and  responsibility  for  every  activity  in  which  his  school 
engages . 


Factors  Affecting  Principal s '  Behavior 

One  often  observes  that  within  apparently  similar  physical  and 
organizational  conditions,  principals  differ  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
role.  Chapter  II  of  this  study  provides  support  for  the  generalization 
that  the  ultimate  determiner  of  the  principal's  behavior  is  his  own 
perception  of  what  behavior  is  expected  in  the  principal  ship.  Also  in 
Chapter  II,  factors  influencing  perception  are  discussed  in  some  detail; 
however,  at  this  point  it  can  be  stated  simply  that  a  principal's 
perception  of  his  role  is  influenced  by  factors  in  (l)  his  physical  and 
organizational  situation,  (2)  his  own  personality  structure,  and  (3) 
his  experiences. 


II.  THE  PROBLEM 


Background  of  the  Probl em 

This  study  surveys  Alberta  principals'  perception  of  their  role 
and  investigates  the  relationships  between  differences  in  perception  and 


^Lawrence  W.  Downey,  "The  Skills  of  an  Effective  Principal,"  The 
Canadian  Administrator,  1:3  (December,  1961),  p.  1. 
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differences  in  the  principals'  experiences  and  situations.  In  consi¬ 
dering  experience,  two  types  are  most  frequently  discussed  as  having 
relevance  to  educational  administration,  namely  (l)  length  of  adminis¬ 
trative  experience,  and  (2)  type  of  formal  education  completed  in 
preparation  for  the  job,  that  is  "scholastic  experience." 

Many  administrators  are  presently  practising  efficiently  without 
graduate  study  in  administration,  and  claim  that  if  teachers  possess 
certain  personality  characteristics  and  intellectual  capabilities,  all 
that  is  required  to  make  them  effective  administrators  is  experience 
through  the  ranks.  Many  districts  emphasize  the  "length  of  experience" 
criterion  when  making  administrative  appointments.  However,  there  are 
those  in  the  profession  who  emphasize  the  "science"  involved  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  have  encouraged  graduate  study  including  basic  theoretical 

p 

approaches  to  the  administrative  process. 

The  Canadian  Education  Association  expressed  sufficient  belief 
in  the  value  of  formal  study  of  administration  to  establish,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  a  Canadian  centre  for 
such  study  at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.  Since  its  formation 
in  1957,  many  Canadian  administrators,  and  teachers  aspiring  to  adminis¬ 
tration,  have  undertaken  the  programs  offered.  Does  such  study  influence 
an  administrator's  perception  of  his  role?  Does  it  influence  his  per¬ 
ception  differently  than  would  other  fields  of  graduate  study?  Does 
graduate  study  influence  his  perception  at  all? 

Situational  variables  which  are  frequently  suggested  as  factors 

^See  A.  W.  Reeves,  "Trends  in  Canadian  School  Administration, 

The  Canadian  Administrator,  11:1  (October,  1962),  p.  1. 
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influencing  the  principal's  role  are  (1)  the  grade  level  of  students  in 
the  school  (specifically,  elementary  or  secondary)  and  (2)  the  type  of 
community  which  the  school  serves  (specifically,  urban  or  rural).  Do 
these  situational  factors  influence  the  role  which  the  principal 
perceives  for  himself? 


Statement  o 
The 

perception 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


f.  the  Probl  em 

purpose  of  this  project  is  to  determine  the  principal 
of  his  own  role,  and  to  relate  this  perception  to: 
the  amount  and  type  of  his  university  education; 
the  length  of  his  administrative  experience; 
the  grade  level  of  students  in  the  school; 
the  type  of  community  served  by  the  school. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Problem 

Gregg  conceptualizes  educational  administration  as  follows: 

The  process  of  administration  cannot  be  conceived  in  a  vacuum. 

It  cannot  actually  exist  apart  from  the  job  to  be  done,  the 
situation  in  which  the  job  is  to  be  done,  the  peopl e  who  are 
involved.  For  purpose  of  study  and  analysis,  .  .  .it  is  probably 
desirable  to  centre  attention  as  much  as  possible  on  the  process 
itself. ^ 

Considering  the  above  factors,  this  study  attempts  to  compare  the 
perceptions  of  principals  in  various  categories  in  each  of  the  following 
dimensions : 

1.  The  Man.  What  personal  characteristics,  work  experiences  and 
education  are  important  for  the  incumbent  principal?  The  respondent's 


^Russell  T.  Gregg,  "The  Administrative  Process,"  Adm inistrative 
Behavior  in  Education,  Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg,  editors 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1957),  p.  269. 
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reaction  to  these  items  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
expectations  he  perceives  which  define  his  role. 

2.  The  Situational  Factors.  The  principal 's  perception  of  his 
role  may  also  be  defined  in  terms  of  his  perception  of  the  boundaries 
established  by  situational  factors. 

3.  The  Tasks .  This  study  surveys  a  large  number  of  diverse 
tasks  sometimes  assumed  by,  or  expected  of,  the  principal.  The  principal 
is  not  asked  to  indicate  how  he  carries  out  the  task  or  the  extent  to 
which  he  delegates  it,  but  simply  whether  he  perceives  the  given  task  as 
mandatory,  discretionary  or  completely  outside  of  his  area  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

4.  The  Process .  In  this  study  the  respondents  do  not  report  their 
perceptions  of  the  relevance  to  their  role  of  the  administrative  process 
per  se.  However,  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  provided  in  the  above 
dimensions,  some  generalizations  regarding  process  are  possible. 

Ca  teqoi- ies  of  Comparison 

Administrative  experience.  Experience  as  a  principal  or  as  a 
district  administrator  in  some  capacity  is  included  in  determining  the 
total  length  of  experience.  Comparisons  of  perceptions  are  made  among 
principals  in  each  of  the  following  categories  of  administrative 
experience : 

1.  0  to  1  year; 

2.  2  to  6  years; 

3.  7  to  11  years; 


4.  12  years  or  over. 
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University  education.  Comparison  of  perceptions  are  made  among 
principals  in  each  of  the  following  categories  of  university  education: 

1.  M.  Ed.  -  Major  field  in  Educational  Administration; 

2.  M.  Ed.  -  Major  field  other  than  Educational  Administration; 
(those  principals  who  have  completed  course  requirements  and 
have  had  a  thesis  proposal  accepted  are  included  in  each  of 
the  above  categories.) 

3.  The  Administrative  Core  of  the  M.Ed.  program  in  Educational 
Administration,  but  not  the  complete  degree; 

4.  None  of  the  above;  that  is,  without  a  M.Ed.  degree,  and 
without  the  Administrative  Core. 

Combined  categories .  The  data  are  also  examined  to  compare  res¬ 
ponses  of  the  principals  who  have  had  some  graduate  study  in  Education 

(in  administration  or  in  other  departments)  and  fewer  than  seven 
years'  administrative  experience  with  those  who  have  had  no  graduate 
study  in  Education  and  twelve  or  more  years'  administrative  experience. 

Situational  categories .  The  perceptions  of  principals  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  are  compared  to  those  of  principals  of  secondary  schools. 
The  community  variable  is  held  constant  by  considering  only  urban 
systems . 

The  perceptions  of  principals  of  urban  schools  are  compared  to 
those  of  principals  of  rural  schools.  The  grade  level  variable  is  held 
constant  by  considering  only  secondary  schools. 
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III.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


According  to  the  theory  which  is  presented  in  Chapter  II, 

behavior  grows  out  of  perception. 

If  a  knowledge  of  a  person's  perceptions  is  available,  it  is 
possible  to  predict  his  behavior.  .  .  .This  theory  holds  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  perform  in  a  manner  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  perceptions.  .  .that  the  starting  point  in 
analyzing  and  describing  the  behavior  of  an  administrator  is 
the  determination  of  his  perceptions  as  related  to  himself  and 
to  his  job.  It  follows  that  changing  perceptions  would  be 
expected  to  change  behavior.4 

There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  research  into  perception,  or  the 

factors  influencing  it,  in  educational  administration. 

Studies  have  concentrated  on  factors  affecting  behavior  of 
school  administrators  (personality,  human  relations  skills,  etc.); 
on  variables  in  the  school  system  (communication,  structure, 
teacher  effectiveness,  morale,.  .  .);  variables  outside  the  school 
(community  legal  structure,  .  .  .).  These  indicate  very  little 
about  his  perception  of  the  tasks  of  education  despite  the  fact 
that  his  perception  is  the  key  factor  in  his  behavior.^ 

Therefore,  research  into  the  role  behavior  of  Alberta  principals 
should  begin  reasonably  with  an  appraisal  of  their  perceptions  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  jobs.  The  first  section  of  this  study  is  so 
directed. 

Also,  in  order  to  provide  any  evidence  in  support  of  arguments 
regarding  the  effects  of  formal  education,  administrative  experience,  or 
situational  factors  upon  role  behavior,  the  initial  study  must  ask  to 
what  extent  these  factors  relate  to  differences  in  role  perception. 


4Truman  M.  Pierce  and  E.  C.  Merrill  Jr.,  "The  Individual  and 
Administrative  Behavior,"  Campbell  and  Gregg,  .ojd.  cit. ,  p.  345. 

^Daniel  E.  Griffiths,  "Perception:  Its  Relation  to  Administra¬ 
tion"  (New  York:  University  Council  on  Educational  Administration),  p. 
1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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IV.  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 


Survey  Hypothesis 

The  role  of  the  principal  as  perceived  by  the  incumbent 
generally  coincides  with  the  role  of  the  principal  as  described  in 
current  literature,  providing  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  new  expec¬ 
tations  for  this  position. 

Experimental  Hypotheses 

Five  experimental  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  project. 

Hypothesis  A.  The  perception  of  the  principal 's  role  differs 
significantly  among  principals  differing  in  length  of  administrative 
experience. 

Component  hypotheses.  These  differences  in  perception  are 
evident  between  principals  having: 

(A-l)  -  less  than  two  years'  experience  and  those  having  more 
than  two  years'  experience; 

(A-2)  -  less  than  seven  years'  experience  and  those  having  more 
than  seven  years'  experience; 

(A-3)  -  less  than  twelve  years'  experience  and  those  having  more 
than  twelve  years'  experience. 

Hypothesis  B.  The  perception  of  the  principal's  role  differs 
significantly  among  principals  differing  in  formal  university  education. 

Component  hypotheses.  These  differences  are  evident  between 
principals  having: 

( B-l )  -  an  M. Ed.  in  Educational  Administration  and  those  having 
completed  the  Administration  Core  only; 


(B-2)  -  graduate  study  in  educational  Administration  (M.Ed.  or 
Administration  Core  only)  and  those  having  little  or  no 


-  ,e  u9  W9fl  *o  sonag lem  srii  Vo  saoebtvs  gnibivoiq  ,5'iuisie  li  -fn«rtU3 
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graduate  study  in  Educational  Administration  (M.Ed.  in 
another  field,  or  no  graduate  Education  study); 

(B-3)  -  an  M.Ed.  in  Educational  Administration  and  those  having 
an  M.Ed.  in  another  field; 

(B-4)  -  an  M.Ed.  (Administration  or  another  field)  and  those 

having  no  M.Ed.  (including  those  having  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Core  onl y ) ; 

(B-5)  -  any  graduate  study  in  Education  and  those  having  no 
graduate  study  in  Education. 

Hypothesis  C.  When  factors  of  experience  are  combined  with  those 
of  education,  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  perception  of 
the  principal's  role  between  principals  having  graduate  study  in  Educa¬ 
tion  but  little  administrative  experience  and  those  having  no  graduate 
study  in  Education  but  consid  erable  field  experience. 

Hypothesis  D.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  perception 
of  the  principal's  role  between  principals  of  elementary  schools  and 
principals  of  secondary  schools. 

Hypothesis  E.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  principal's  role  between  principals  of  urban  schools  and 
principals  of  rural  schools. 

Null  Hypotheses 

In  the  statistical  analysis  described  in  Chapter  III,  each  of  the 
experimental  hypotheses  is  considered  in  the  form  expressing  no 
difference,  that  is,  as  a  null  hypothesis.  The  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  indicates  the  acceptance  of  a  significant  difference. 

V.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Operational  definitions  of  "formal  university  education"  and 
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"administrative  experience"  have  been  provided  in  Section  III  above. 
Concepts  of  "role"  and  of  "perception"  are  developed  in  the  chapter 
which  follows.  Operational  definitions  required  are  as  follows: 


role 


perception 


-  the  behavioral  standards  expected  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  occupying  a  given  status 

-  a  perceptual  judgment;  a  judgment  based  upon  an 
awareness  of  factors  in  the  physical  and  social 
environment  and  influenced  by  the  beliefs  and 
attitudes  of  the  individual. 


el ementary 
school 


-  a  school  enrolling  students  in  any  or  all  of 
Grades  1  through  8 


secondary 

school 


-  a  school  enrolling  students  in  any  or  all  of 
Grades  9  through  12 


urban  school  -  a  school  located  in  a  town  or  city  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  exceeding  20,000 

rural  school  -  a  school  located  in  a  settlement  with  a  population 

less  than  20,000 


CHAPTER  II 


CONTEXT  OF  THE  STUDY:  THEORY  AND  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I.  A  GENERAL  MODEL  OF  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 

Devel opment  of  Socio-Ps vchol ogi cal  Theory 

In  1952,  Jacob  W.  Getzels  deplored  the  paucity  of  true  research 
in  the  field  of  educational  administration. ^  Writing  in  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review  he  stated  that  the  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
survey  type  theses  and  professional  articles  was  the  lack  of  a  theore¬ 
tical  basis  for  research  hypotheses.  "Present  theoretical  formulations 

are  not  so  much  frameworks  for  inquiry  as  statements  of  principles  for 

2 

immediate  application." 

Five  years  later,  Getzels  and  Professor  Egon  Guba  combined  their 
conceptualizations  to  present  a  theoretical  model  illustrating  a  socio- 
psychological  theory  of  social  behavior.  Using  the  hierarchical 
relationships  of  superordinates  and  subordinates  as  the  locus  for  the 
allocation  of  roles,  personnel,  and  facilities,  they  develop  their 
theoretical  construct  in  two  dimensions — the  nomothetic  dimension  (the 
sociological  aspect),  and  the  idioqraphi c  dimension  (the  psychological 

Ijacob  W.  Getzels,  "A  Psycho-Sociological  Framework  for  the  Study 
of  Educational  Administration,"  The  Harvard  Educational  Review,  XXII:4 
(Fall,  1952),  p.  235. 

2_Ibid. 

3Jacob  W.  Getzels  and  Egon  G.  Guba,  "Social  Behavior  and  the 
Administrative  Process,"  The  School  Review,  LXV  (Winter,  1957),  pp.  423- 
441. 
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aspect) . 

While  Getzels  and  Guba  consider  these  dimensions  as  "conceptually 
independent,"  they  recognize  that  they  are  "phenomenally  interactive;" 
in  fact,  it  is  the  interaction  of  the  two  dimensions  which  is  most 
influential  in  determining  social  behavior. 


Nomothetic  Dimension 


institution  - >•  Role  - >  Expectation 

t e  a »  *  f 

ij  f 

Social  System  -i  jj  Observed  Behavior 

v  A  .  .  !'  11  / 


'Individual— *■  Personality  — ►Need-disposition/ 

Idiographic  Dimension 

Figure  1.  General  Model  Showing  the  Nomothetic  and  Idiographic 
Dimensions  of  Social  Behavior  (from  Getzels  and  Guba). 


The  Nomothetic  Dimension 

The  nomothetic  dimension,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  its  component  institutions,  which  are  composed  of 
roles  defined  by  role  expectations. 

0 

Institutions.  In  society  when  certain  functions  judged  to  be 
imperative  develop  routinized  patterns  of  accomplishment  they  may  be 
classified  as  institutions.  The  school  system,  therefore,  may  be 
thought  of  as  an  institution  for  education.  Getzels  and  Guba  describe 
institutions  as  being  purposive  (having  institutional  goals),  structural, 
(having  an  organization  of  roles),  peopled  (requiring  "actors"  to 
occupy  the  structure),  normative  (imposing  norms  upon  the  incumbent 
actors),  and  sanction-bearing  (having  a  system  of  punishments  and 
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rewards  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  established  norms).4 * * 

Role  and  status.  An  institution  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
roles  of  which  it  is  structured.  For  the  past  half-century  role  theory 
has  been  evolving  in  the  writings  of  many  social  scientists.  In 
attempting  to  explain  social  role  phenomena  each  writer  has  tended  to 
employ  his  own  unique  connotation  and  denotation  of  the  terminology, 
with  the  result  that  communication  of  the  fundamental  principles  is 
often  confounded.  The  terms  role  and  status  are  frequently  used  ambi¬ 
guously.  Linton  regards  status  as  synonymous  with  place  or  office.  "The 
place  in  a  particular  system  which  a  certain  individual  occupies  at  a 
particular  time  will  be  referred  to  as  his  status  with  respect  to  that 
system."  Because  of  the  frequent  connotation  of  status  as  referring  to 
a  differential  prestige  rank,  Gross  uses  the  term  position,  which  he 
defines  as  "the  location  of  an  actor  in  a  system  of  social  relation¬ 
ships. 

Sarbin  suggests  that  the  status  or  position  is  defined  in  terms 
of  "actions  expected  of  the  occupant  and  the  actions  he  may  expect  from 
others."7  It  is  in  such  definitions  that  discrimination  between  role 

4Getzels  and  Guba,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  425. 

^Ralph  Linton,  The  Cul tural  Background  of  Personal ity  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts,  Inc.,  1945),  p.  76. 

£ 

Neal  Gross,  Ward  S.  Mason  and  Alexander  W.  McEachern,  Expl ora¬ 
tions  i n  Role  Analysis  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  48. 

7 Theodore  Sarbin,  "Role  Theory,"  Handbook  of  Social  Psychol oqy, 

Vol .  1,  Gardner  Lindzey,  editor  (Reading:  Addison-Wesley  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  1954),  p.225. 
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and  status  is  difficult.  According  to  Getzel's  model  (Figure  l),  role 
is  also  defined  in  terms  of  expectations.  Newcomb  differentiates 
between  the  two  by  defining  role  as  "ways  of  behaving  which  are  expected 

O 

of  any  individual  who  occupies  a  certain  position.  .  .  ."  Linton 
defines  role  as  "the  attitudes,  values  and  behavior  ascribed  by  society 
to  any  and  all  persons  occupying  this  status. On  the  basis  of  these 
definitions,  this  study  utilizes  role  in  the  sense  of  behavioral  stan¬ 
dards  rather  than  actual  performance  or  enactment  of  the  role. 

Linton  notes  that  although  an  individual  occupies  a  variety  of 
statuses  and  knows  a  variety  of  roles  at  all  times,  "he  operates  some¬ 
times  in  terms  of  one  status  and  its  role  and  sometimes  in  those  of 
another.  The  status  in  terms  of  which  an  individual  is  operating  is 
his  active  status.  .  .others  are  latent  statuses."^  At  times,  these 
numerous  roles  and  statuses  are  in  conflict.  A  man  attempting  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  role  as  a  principal  may  find  conflict  with  his  role  as  a 
neighbour  or  as  club  social  director. 

Role  expectations.  Getzels'  model  demonstrates  that  roles  are 
composed  of,  or  defined  in  terms  of,  role  expectations.  Sarbin's  defi¬ 
nition  of  role  also  infers  this:  "A  role  is  a  patterned  sequence  of 
learned  actions  or  deeds  performed  by  a  person  in  an  interaction  situa¬ 
tion."^  He  illustrates  his  definition: 

^Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern,  .op.*  cit . ,  p.  12,  citing  Theodore  M. 
Newcomb,  Social  Psychology  (New  York:  The  Dryden  Prese,  1951),  p.  280. 

^Linton,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  27.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  28. 

^ Sarbin,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  225. 
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B  performs  one  of  a  number  of  discrete  acts  which  A  observes  and 
organizes  into  a  concept— -a  role.  On  the  basis  of  this  concep¬ 
tualization,  A  expects  certain  further  actions  from  B — this  locates 
or  names  the  position  of  the  other.  Once  locating  B's  position, 

A  performs  acts  which  have  been  learned  as  occupying  a  recip¬ 
rocal  position;  these  actions  are  conceptualized  as  A’s  role. 12 

Getzels  and  Guba  refer  to  role  expectations  as  institutional 
givens  or  shoulds. ^  Each  individual,  or  group,  within  a  given  social 
system  has  a  concept  of  what  behaviors  are  expected  of  the  incumbent 
occupant  of  a  particular  focal  position.  Within  the  permissive  range 
of  these  expectations  the  incumbent  has  a  degree  of  freedom  to  fulfil 
the  role  in  keeping  with  his  own  personality.  These  groups,  which 
influence  the  incumbent's  role,  are  referred  to  as  reference  groups, 
alter  groups,  or  counter  position  groups.  Usually  these  groups  are 
able  to  exert  sanctions  if  the  occupant  of  the  focal  position  fails  to 
exhibit  required  behavior,  or  does  engage  in  prohibited  behavior.'*’4 
It  follows  that  role  expectations  in  any  institution  are  com¬ 
plementary  and  interdependent.  The  expectations  for  the  role  of  superin¬ 
tendent  form  sanctions  foi  the  role  of  the  teacher  or  principal.  It  is 
this  fusing  of  expectations  which  provides  the  structure  of  the  nomo¬ 
thetic  dimension.  However,  role  expectations  may  often  be  in  conflict, 
when  one  reference  group  will  expect  behavior  contradictory  to  that 
expected  by  the  incumbent  or  by  another  reference  group.  Intra-group 


^Ibid.  ^Getzels  and  Guba,  oja.  cit. ,  p.  426. 

14 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill,  Ellis  L.  Scott  and  William  E.  Jaynes,  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Role  Expectations,  Research  Monograph  No.  86,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus:  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  The  Ohio  State  University),  p.  4,  citing  J.  W.  Bennett, 
and  M.  M.  Tumin,  Social  Life:  Structure  and  Function  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1948). 
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conflict  is  also  frequent,  with  individuals  within  one  reference  group 
disagreeing.  Sargent  points  out  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  formal 
organization  to  establish  all  behavior  patterns.  "Informal  arrangements 
are  therefore  contrived  where  definitions  are  not  provided  by  the  formal 
structure,  or  where  the  formal  definitions  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
members. " 

Disregarding  the  numerous  semantic  disagreements,  one  can  observe 
that  social  scientists  generally  agree  that  role  analysis  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  elements  of  social  position,  and  behavioral  standards 
defined  by  expectations. 


The  Idioqraphic  Dimension 

Need-dispositions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  observed  social 
behavior  is  the  result  of  institutional  goals  and  role  expectations 
alone.  Any  given  behavior  is  also  influenced  by  the  individual's  goals 
and  personality  structure.  Getzels'  model  (Figure  l),  using  need-dis¬ 
positions  as  the  building  blocks  of  personality,  is  based  upon  the 
writings  of  Parsons  and  Shils,  who  define  need-dispositions  as 

the  tendencies  to  orient  and  act  with  respect  to  objects  in  certain 
manners  and  to  expect  certain  consequences  from  these  actions.  The 
conjoined  word  need-disposition  itself  has  a  double  connotation; 
on  the  one  hand,  it  refers  to  a  tendency  to  fulfill  some  require¬ 
ment  of  the  organism,  a  tendency  to  accomplish  some  end  state;  on 
the  other  hand  it  refers  to  a  disposition  to  do  something  with  an 
object  designed  to  accomplish  this  end  state. ^ 


l-^Stogdill,  Scott  and  Jaynes,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  4,  citing  S.  S. 
Sargent,  "Conceptions  of  Role  and  Ego  in  Contemporary  Psychology,"  in 
Social  Psychology  a t  the  Crossroads ,  J.  Rohrer  and  M.  Sherif,  editors 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1951). 

1  A 

°Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils,  Toward  a.  General  Theory  of 
Action  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  p.  114. 
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The  term  need-disposition  is  distinguished  from  the  term  need 
"by  its  higher  degree  of  organization  and  by  its  inclusion  of  motivation¬ 
al  and  evaluative  elements  which  are  not  given  by  viscerogenic  needs. 
Need-dispositions  are  also  distinguished  from  basic  biological  drives. 
Drives  are  explained  as  regulatory  devices  which  automatically  result  in 
action  and  consummation.  In  contrast,  the  gratification  of  a  need-dispo¬ 
sition  is 

distributed  in  time  in  connection  with  expectations  concerning 
the  future  development  of  the  situation.  The  conception  of  the 
orientation  of  action  by  selection  from  a  set  of  alternatives 
thus  includes  future  as  well  as  present  alternatives  and  atten¬ 
dant  consequences.  A  need-disposition  therefore  has  as  one  of 
its  essential  properties  an  orientation  of  expectancy  relative 
to  future  possibilities.^ 


Personality.  Getzels  and  Guba  define  personality  as  "the  dynamic 
organization  within  the  individual  of  those  need-dispositions  that 
govern  his  unique  reactions  to  his  environment."^  Parsons  and  Shils 
elaborate  further: 

.  .  .The  personality  may  thus  be  conceived  as  a  system  with  a 
persistent  tendency  toward  the  optimum  level  of  gratification. 

.  .  .At  any  given  time,  and  with  a  given  set  of  need-disposi¬ 
tions,  mechanisms  will  be  in  operation  which  will  reduce  the 
state  of  dysphoria  to  tolerable  limits. ^ 

Thus  an  individual  principal  with  a  high  need-disposition  for 
"ascendance"  might  be  expected  to  establish  relations  with  his  staff 
different  from  those  of  one  with  a  dominant  need-disposition  for 
"submission."  However,  the  imperfections  of  prediction  of  behavior 

1 7Ibid. ,  p.  10.  l8Ibid. ,  p.  113. 

^Getzels  and  Guba,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  428. 

^Parsons  and  Shils,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  121. 
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based  upon  personality  type  alone  indicates  that  the  idiographic  dimen¬ 
sion  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  Nor  can  observed  behavior  be  justifia¬ 
bly  attributed  to  role  expectations  alone  since  different  incumbents 
fulfil  identical  positions  in  different  ways. 

Behavior,  according  to  the  conceptualization  outlined  above,  is 
the  resultant  of  the  combined  actions  and  interactions  of  both  the 
idiographic  and  nomothetic  dimensions. 

The  I nteracti on  of  Dimensions 

Getzels'  and  Guba's  illustration  (see  Figure  2)  demonstrates  that 
any  specific  behavioral  act  is  a  function  of  role  interacting  with  per¬ 
sonality.  They  express  this  in  the  formula  B  =  f  (RxP);  the  degree  of 
influence  of  each  factor  depending  upon  the  situation.  An  effective 


Figure  2.  The  Interplay  Between  Role  and  Personality  in  a 
Behavioral  Act^l 

administrator  will  be  able  to  integrate  the  demands  of  the  institution 
and  those  of  the  personnel  so  that  the  goals  of  both  may  be  achieved. 


^^•Getzels  and  Guba,  ojo.  ci t . .  p.  430. 
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Effect  o_f  role  on  personality.  This  interactive  process  also 

produces  changes  in  each  of  the  component  dimensions.  Sarbin  views 

personality  as  the  "action  systems  arising  out  of  the  interplay  of  self 
22 

and  role."  He  asks,  "Since  the  self  is  a  product  of  experience,  what 

changes  in  the  self  follow  from  the  prolonged  enactment  of  a  specific 

role  or  role  cluster?"  °  He  theorizes,  and  research  by  Merton  and 

24 

Waller  suggests  that  the  result  may  be  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  personal 
adaptation  to  new  role  expectations. 

Parsons  and  Shils  suggest  that  the  "pattern  of  role  expectations 
governing  one's  system  of  relations.  .  .comes  to  be  internalized  into 
the  structure  of  one's  personality."  In  spite  of  the  influence  of 
role  on  personality,  some  variety  of  personality  types  among  incumbents 
in  the  same  status  or  position  would  be  expected  to  persist  because  of 
the  highly  structured  and  individualized  patterns  of  need-dispositions, 
and  because  of  their  differing  perceptions. 

Self-other  role  expectati  ons.  Many  authors  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  considering  not  only  the  alters'  expectations  but  also  those  of 
the  incumbent.  The  incumbent  defines  appropriate  behavior  for  his  posi¬ 
tion  based  in  part  upon  his  expectations  of  the  roles  of  his  alter 
groups,  in  part  upon  his  concept  of  the  formal  requirements  of  his  role, 
and  in  part  upon  his  desire  to  gratify  his  own  pattern  of  need-disposi¬ 
tions. 

Stogdill  suggests  that  these  "self  expectations"  and  "other 
23Ibid. ,  p.  249.  24Ibid.  25Parsons  and  Shils,  op.,  cit. ,  p.  155. 
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expectations"  are  not  independently  derived  but  are 

reciprocally  formulated  definitions  of  the  situation,  which 
sometimes  merge,  sometimes  diverge,  and  which  are  modified  and 
reformulated  in  the  process.  They  are  not  only  the  products  of 
social  interaction,  but  they  also  establish  the  patterns  for 
these  interactions.2 * *^5 * 

Tolman  also  stresses  the  two-way  nature  of  these  expectations: 

It  applies  not  only  to  expectations  of  alters.  .  .that  ego  will 
behave  in  certain  ways,  but  it  applies  as  well  to  the  expectations 
of  ego  that  if  he  behaves  in  these  expected  ways,  the  alters  will 
meet  his  behavior  with  approval.  .  .and  with  other  appropriate, 
complementary  meshing  behaviors  of  their  own.2? 


Role  Perception 

A  consideration  of  the  individual's  concept  of  the  role  behavior 
required  in  his  position,  leads  one  to  a  consideration  of  role  percep¬ 
tion  based  upon  some  general  concepts  of  social  perception. 

Perception  has  been  defined  by  Sarbin  as  "the  intraorganismic 

no 

response  of  the  organism  to  stimulus  objects  and  events."^  When 
applied  to  role  perception  the  definition  is  more  specific:  ".  .  .an 
organized  response  of  a  person  to  a  stimulus  in  a  social  content."  7 
Krech  and  Crutchfield, 30  Bartley,31  and  Sarbin,32  emphasize  that  this 

2^Stogdill,  Scott  and  Jaynes,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  4. 

27 

Edward  C.  Tolman,  "Value  Standards;  Pattern  Variables;  Social 
Roles;  Personality,"  Toward  a.  General  Theory  of  Action,  Talcott  Parsons 
and  Edward  Shils,  editors  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959), 
p.  350. 

23Sarbin,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  229.  2^Ibid. 

30David  Krech  and  Richard  S.  Crutchfield,  Theory  and  Problems  of 
Social  Psychology  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  81. 

31S.  Howard  Bartley,  Principles  of  Perception  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1958),  p.  386. 

32Sarbin,  ojo.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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"organized  response"  is  based  upon  a  cognitive  background,  or  "frame  of 
reference,"  which  is  structured  under  two  social  influences — one  extra- 
organismic  (which  Krech  and  Crutchfield  refer  to  as  "structural  factors"); 
one  intra-organismic  (which  they  refer  to  as  "functional  factors"). 

Bartley  points  out  the  influence  of  other  people  in  the  incum¬ 
bent's  world.  Whether  or  not  they  are  actually  present  at  any  given 
time,  their  perceived  (or  perhaps,  anticipated)  presence,  their  example, 
their  wishes,  and  their  prestige  may  influence  the  incumbent's  percep¬ 
tion.  Other  "structural"  factors  such  as  cultural  mores,  sanctions, 
and  physical  facilities  and  conditions  are  also  contributors  to  the 
individual's  cognitive  field.  In  terms  of  Getzels'  model,  it  appears 
that  role  perception  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the 
nomothetic  dimension  upon  the  idiographic  dimension. 

However,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  above  discussion 
regarding  personality  and  need-dispositions  that  the  idiographic  dimen¬ 
sion  is,  in  itself,  a  determiner  of  role  perception.  Krech  and  Crutch¬ 
field  include  in  idiographic  (or,  functional)  factors  "those  which 
derive  primarily  from  the  needs,  moods,  past  experience,  and  memory  of 

O  O 

the  individual."  Apparently  many  determiners  of  perception  which  are 
generally  classed  as  "personal"  in  nature,  have,  in  fact,  arisen  out  of 
interactions  with  extra-organismic  stimuli.  The  perceptual  formulation 
of  the  role  is  the  first  step  which  precedes  and  gives  direction  to  the 
actual  enactment  of  the  behavior. 


^Krech  and  Crutchfield,  ojo.  ci t .  ,  p.  82. 
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Perceptual  judgment.  Because  the  word  perception  is  generally 
associated  with  simple  sensory  awareness  of  the  physical  environment, 
a  change  to  the  term  judgment  might  result  in  more  accurate  communica¬ 
tion  of  concepts.  Krech  and  Crutchfield  define  judgment  as  "the  product 
of  perceptions,  beliefs,  and  attitudes."34  They  further  explain:  "The 
whole  range  of  stimuli  that  affect  us — the  "frame  of  reference" — 
determines  any  given  judgment.  .  .  .Judgments  are  intimately  related  to 

beliefs  and  attitudes  in  the  sense  that  these  latter  often  play  a  major 

35 

role  in  governing  an  individual's  judgments."  This  concept  has  been 
supported  by  the  research  of  Sherif  and  CantrilJD  and  Helson. 

Bartley  summarizes  the  relationships  of  perception  and  judgment 
as  follows: 

The  changing  behavior.  .  .is  not  to  be  considered  a  single  unit 
of  activity.  .  .but  rather  a  series  of  reactions,  each  of  which 
can  be  taken  as  a  unit,  and  called  a  perceptual  response.  .  .  . 

When  the  observer  comes  to  the  terminal  point,  the  reaction  is 
called  the  expression  of  a  judgment.  Actually,  the  task  given 
the  observer  was  too  exacting  to  be  accomplished  quickly  by  a 
single  perceptual  response.  The  observer  spontaneously  began 
the  process  of  "judging."  The  report  given  by  the  observer  is 
called  a  judgment.  .  .  .33 

Because  the  term  perception  still  appears  most  frequently  in  the 
literature,  it  is  used  in  this  study;  however,  the  concept  of  judgment 
as  defined  above  is  always  implied. 

The  importance  of  accurate  role  perception  to  satisfactory  role 
enactment  cannot  be  overstressed.  Inaccurate  perception  is  likely  to 
result  in  behavior  which  falls  short  of  or  misses  the  central  core  of 

34Ibid. ,  p.  158.  35Ibid. ,  p.  157.  3 6 Ibid. ,  p.  101. 

37Ibid. ,  p.  102.  ^Bartley,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  23. 


the  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  results  in  antagonism  among 
influential  alter  groups. 
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II.  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  above  theoretical  discussion  has  been  based  initially  upon 
Getzels'  and  Guba's  Model  of  Social  Behavior.  In  analyzing  this  model, 
the  two  theoretical  areas  of  role  and  perception,  and  their  interaction 
have  been  investigated.  This  framework  can  be  employed  profitably  in  a 
consideration  of  the  role  of  the  principal. 

Expectations  for  the  Role 

According  to  the  theoretical  model,  expectations  determine  the 
roles  making  up  the  structure  of  the  institution.  For  the  principal's 
role,  expectations  are  held  by  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal  alter 
groups.  The  provincial  authority,  legally  responsible  for  education, 
has  written  its  legal,  formal  expectations  of  the  principal's  role  in 
the  School  Act,  and  in  the  General  Regulations  Under  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  school  board  and  its  superintendent  usually  have  formal, 
written  requirements  for  the  principal's  role.  While  these  tend  to  be 
precisely  stated  they  generally  allow  the  principal  sufficient  scope  for 
developing  his  own  modus  operandi .  The  superintendent  also  holds  less 
formalized  expectations  for  the  principal's  role,  as  do  other  central 
office  personnel — administrative  assistants,  secretary-treasurers, 
supervisors,  etc.  Various  other  alter  groups  also  hold  informal,  but 
highly  influential,  expectations — teachers,  parents,  students,  peers, 
the  "academia"  of  educational  administration.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
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principal  to  analyze  these  expectations,  recognizing  the  conflicts  both 
among  and  within  the  varying  alter  groups,  and  to  resolve  these  con¬ 
flicts  to  form  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  will  fall  within  the  tolerance 
limits  of  most  or  all  of  his  alters. 


Principal  '  s  Role  Perception 

The  ultimate  determiner  of  the  principal's  behavior  is  his  own 
perception  (or  judgment)  of  his  role,  and  all  the  factors  affecting 
perception  which  were  suggested  previously  are  simultaneously  opera¬ 
tive.  Griffiths  reaffirms  the  interactive  nature  of  the  principal 's 
perception  and  the  nomothetic  dimension,  and  emphasizes  its  significance: 

How  he  [the  principal]  "sees"  the  organization's  job  and  his 
role  in  relation  to  this  will  influence  his  choice  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  and  of  the  available  alternatives.  An  organization's 
achievement  can  probably  be  best  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  fulfils  its  purposes  or  task.  The  administrator's 
behavior  is  directed  towards  the  facilitation  of  that  achievement. 

.  .  .Selection  of  the  problems  to  be  overcome,  ranking  these  in 
order  of  priority,  and  making  decisions  concerning  alternative 
solutions  depend  upon  the  administrator's  understanding  of  the 
task.  Unfortunately  the  task  is  never  reflected  directly  and 
without  distortion  in  the  individual's  behavior  as  administra¬ 
tor.  This  behavior  is  governed  by  his  perception  of  the  task. 39 

The  theoretical  framework  suggests  that  "his  perception  of  the  task"  will 

be  determined  by  his  cognitive  frame  of  reference,  which,  in  turn,  is 

formulated  from  his  own  personality  (or  pattern  of  need-dispositions), 

and  by  his  experiences  in  interaction  with  his  social  environment. 


39Daniel  E.  Griffiths,  "Perception:  Its  Relation  to  Administra¬ 
tion"  (New  York:  University  Council  of  Educational  Administration),  p.  1. 
( Mimeographed. ) 
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III.  RELATED  RESEARCH 

Supporting  the  Theoretical  Development 

The  model.  Getzels*  model  has  demonstrated  its  utility  in 
yeilding  research  hypotheses.  Studies  have  been  undertaken  to  test 
hypotheses  based  on  each  of  the  component  dimensions  and  upon  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  two. 

Getzels  and  Guba4^  tested  elements  of  their  theory  in  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  social  systems  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  where  officer-instruc¬ 
tors  were  experiencing  conflicting  expectations  between  their  role  as 
officers  and  that  of  instructors.  In  consideration  of  the  personality 
dimensions  Getzels  and  Guba  found  that  those  officers  who  scored  highest 
in  felt  conflict  of  role  showed  feelings  of  inferiority,  nervousness, 
introversion,  depression,  etc.,  illustrating  the  interaction  of  the  two 
dimensions. 

41 

Merton  Campbell,  examining  the  degree  of  self-role  conflict 
among  teachers,  found  that  teachers  with  a  low  degree  of  self-role 
conflict  expressed  greater  satisfaction  in  teaching,  were  rated  by 
principals  as  more  effective,  and  expressed  greater  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  their  principal  than  did  those  with  high  self-role 
conflict.  Campbell  also  considered  the  conflict  between  self  and 

40Jacob  W.  Getzels  and  Egon  Guba,  "Role  Conflict  and  Personality," 
Journal  of  Personal i tv,  XXIV  (September,  1955),  p.  81. 

41Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  190,  citing 
Merton  V.  Campbell,  "Self-Role  Conflict  Among  Teachers  and  Its  Relation¬ 
ship  to  Satisfaction,  Effectiveness,  and  Confidence  in  Leadership" 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  1958). 
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perceived  role  and  found  that  those  who  rated  low-conflict  again 
received  superior  ratings  on  each  of  satisfaction,  effectiveness,  and 
confidence  in  the  principal. 

42 

Factors  inf 1 uenci nq  perception.  Asch  found  that  when  a  subject 
was  placed  among  a  group  who  were  primed  to  give  persistently  incorrect 
oral  responses  to  a  given  test,  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  subjects  being 
tested  abandoned  their  own  correct  responses  in  favour  of  the  incorrect 
choices  of  the  group.  He  attributed  this  change  to  either  (l)  percep¬ 
tion  distortion  (that  is,  the  subjects  were  unaware  they  had  yielded), 

(2)  judgment  distortion  (the  subjects  felt  they  were  wrong  and  the 
majority  right),  or  (3)  action  distortion  (the  subjects  knew  they  were 
right  but  were  afraid  to  differ). 

The  effects  of  personal  needs,  emotions,  and  values  upon  social 

43 

perception  were  illustrated  by  Zillig.  He  had  trained  a  group  of 
children  who  were  popular  with  the  student  audience  to  make  deliber¬ 
ate  mistakes  in  a  calisthenics  demonstration,  and  a  group  of  children 
who  were  generally  disliked  by  the  audience  were  trained  to  perform  the 
calisthenics  perfectly.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  demonstration,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  audience  had  "seen"  more  mistakes  in  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  the  disliked  children.  All  of  these  studies  lend  credence 
to  the  theoretical  development  of  the  interrelationships  of  the 

^Griffiths,  ojd.  cit. ,  citing  S.  E.  Asch,  "Effects  of  Group  Pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  Modification  and  Distortion  of  Judgments,"  Group  Dynamics, 
Cartwright  and  Zanders,  editors  (London:  Tavistock  Publications,  Ltd., 
1953),  p.  155. 

43Krech  and  Crutchfield,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  105. 
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idiographic  and  nomothetic  dimensions  as  determiners  of  social  behavior. 

Relating  Theory  to  Educational  Administration 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of  studies  designed  to 

examine  aspects  of  the  roles  of  various  school  administrators. 

44 

Ferneau  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  Getzels'  theoretical 
model  by  studying  the  perception  which  superintendents  and  state  con¬ 
sultants  had  of  each  other's  role,  and  relating  this  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  consultation  sessions.  He  found  that  if  consultation  was 
to  be  effective,  both  consultant  and  administrator  must  perceive  each 
other  as  actually  enacting  the  role  in  a  manner  congruent  with  their 
expectations . 

Moyer  compared  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  principals  toward 
the  principal's  leadership  role.  His  findings  emphasize  the  importance 
of  congruence  of  perception  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  if 
high  teacher  satisfaction  is  to  be  achieved. 

Gross46  conducted  an  extensive  role  analysis  of  the  school 
superintendency  in  the  United  States.  In  this  study  he  was  concerned 
with  "consensus  of  role  definition,  conformity  to  expectations,  and 
role  conflict  resolution."47  By  means  of  extensive  interview  technigues, 
he  asked  superintendents  and  school  board  members  to  express  their  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  behavior  and  attributes  of  occupants  of  these  positions. 

^Campbell ,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  op . c i t . ,  p.  189,  citing  Elmer 
F.  Ferneau,  "Which  Consultant?"  Administrators  Notebook,  11:8  (April, 
1954). 

45 ibid. ,  p.  192,  citing  Donald  C.  Moyer,  "Teachers'  Attitudes 
Toward  Leadership  as  they  Relate  to  Teacher  Satisfaction  (unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1954). 

“^Gross ,  Mason,  and  McEachern,  _ojo.  c i t .  Ibid. ,  p.  xi. 
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Different  degrees  of  consensus  and  conflict  were  examined  within  and 
between  the  two  groups.  The  value  of  this  study  lies  not  only  in  the 
findings  of  significant  conflicts,  but  also  in  its  contribution  of 
operationalizing  many  concepts  which  had  been  ambiguously  defined  in 

previous  literature. 

.  48 

Collins  determined  the  formal  legal  expectations  for  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  compared  these  to  the  incumbent's  own  expectations  for  the 
role.  On  the  basis  of  responses  from  a  large  number  of  superintendents, 
he  concluded  that  there  was  considerable  conflict  of  expectations  which 
demanded  fulfillment  of  a  line  and  staff  office  simultaneously. 

Growing  out  of  Collins'  study,  an  investigation  by  Finlay4^ 
pursued  in  some  detail  the  local  School  Board  expectations  for  their 
provincially  appointed  superintendent. 

Stewart  followed  the  Collins'  study  by  investigating  the  role 
of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  Alberta  school  divisions  and  counties. 
Because  of  the  small  population  he  was  able  to  use  a  structured  inter¬ 
view  technique  to  determine  what  functions  assistant  superintendents 
believe  they  are  filling,  what  functions  they  believe  they  should  be 
filling,  and  what  they  believe  to  be  their  relationships  with  the 

4^C.  P.  Collins,  "The  Role  of  the  Provincially  Appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Larger  Units  of  Administration  in  Canada"  (unpub¬ 
lished  Doctoral  dissertation,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1958). 

49J.  H.  Finlay,  "Expectations  of  School  Boards  for  the  Role  of 
the  Provincially  Appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alberta  (unpub¬ 
lished  Master’s  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1961). 

50L.  D.  Stewart,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Role  of  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Alberta  School  Divisions  and  Counties"  (unpublished  Master  s 
thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1961). 
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incumbents  of  other  positions  in  the  educational  organization.  While 
the  incumbents  served  as  the  role  definers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
them  define  their  role  in  relation  to  the  expectations  of  their 
employing  boards  and  supervising  superintendents. 

As  well  as  suggesting  approaches  to  role  analysis,  providing 
findings  relevant  to  educational  administration  generally,  and  pointing 
out  specific  areas  of  administration  for  investigation,  these  studies 
have  helped  to  place  the  principal's  role  in  context  since  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  education  is  structured  by  a  fusing  of  all  roles. 

51 

The  principal .  Malmberg  studied  the  role  of  the  principal  as 
supervisor  of  instruction.  He  found  that  in  the  regional  schools  of  New 
Brunswick  the  principal  acts  as  an  area  superintendent,  and  as  such 
recognizes  the  importance  of  his  supervisory  function.  The  studies  by 
Malmberg  and  Stewart  are,  in  fact,  indications  of  the  administrators' 
perceptions  of  their  roles,  but  no  attempts  are  made  to  relate  these 
perceptions  to  specific  influential  factors. 

In  studying  the  role  of  the  Composite  High  School  principal, 

52 

Cheal  examined  the  intra-group  and  inter-group  conflicts  among  the 
primary  alter  groups — superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 
He  points  out  in  conclusion  that  the  important  determiner  of  the 

51Harvey  Malmberg,  "The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Instruction 
in  the  Regional  School  Districts  of  New  Brunswick"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1959). 

52John  E.  Cheal,  "Role  Conflicts  in  the  Principal  ship  of  the 
Composite  High  School"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1959). 
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principal's  behavior  is  how  he  perceives  his  role. 

53 

Griffiths  also  stresses  the  importance  of  the  principal's 

perception  of  his  role,  and  solicits  further  research  in  this  area. 

Study  of  this  phenomenon  of  perception  should  result  in  greater 
ability  to  predict  whether  a  given  administrator’s  problem  formu¬ 
lation  will  deal  with  the  core  of  the  task  of  education  or  with 
a  peripheral  portion  only.^4 

Studying  Effects  of  Gradua te  Study 

55 

In  1959,  Sater  did  a  follow  up  study  of  graduates  in  Education 
who  had  received  a  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  to 
determine  what  sort  of  professional  activities  these  graduates  were 
engaged  in,  and  how  they  felt  their  graduate  training  had  prepared 
them  for  their  occupation. 

Powers  carried  out  a  longitudinal  study  of  changes  in  the 
characteristics  of  Masters  students  in  Educational  Administration,  and 
noted  that  some  differences  developed  in  attitudes,  interests,  critical 
thinking  ability,  and  beliefs  during  the  period  of  graduate  study.  From 
the  earlier  theoretical  discussion  it  would  seem  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
that  if  these  changes  do  occur,  changes  simultaneously  induced  in  the 
cognitive  frame  of  reference  should  be  evidenced  by  changes  in  the 


^Griffiths,  ojg.  ci t.  ,  p.  1.  54Ibid. 

55 

D.  E.  Sater,  "A  Follow  Up  Study  of  Graduates  in  Education  Who 
Have  Received  an  M.Ed.  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,"  abstract  ir 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  XIX  (Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms  Inc.,  1959) 
p.  3178. 

56H.  S.  Powers,  "Changes  in  the  Characteristics  of  Masters 
Students  in  Educational  Administration,"  abstract  in  Dissertation 
Abstracts,  XIX  (Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms  Inc.,  1959),  p.  1976. 
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administrator's  perception  and  ultimately  in  his  behavior. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

I.  THE  POPULATION 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  applied  to  a  population  composed 
of  all  principals  of  public  schools  in  Alberta  in  1963-64.  Principals  of 
separate  or  private  schools  in  Alberta  were  not  selected  for  this  study. 

II.  THE  SAMPLE 

Using  the  records  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Alberta,  public  school  principals  were 
selected  from  the  List  of  Operating  School s ,  1963-64,  according  to 
their  university  education.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  principals 
appeared  to  be  categorized  as  having  no  graduate  study  in  Education. 
Because  excessive  numbers  in  this  category  would  serve  no  purpose  in 
the  study,  a  sample  of  these  was  selected  which  most  nearly  matched 
the  other  Education  categories  on  factors  of  location  (urban  or  rural), 
grade  level  of  pupils,  and  size  of  school  enrolment.  Because  a  lower 
percentage  of  return  was  anticipated  from  principals  who  had  never  under¬ 
taken  graduate  study,  and  because  some  of  the  principals  tentatively 
selected  for  this  category  were  likely  to  have  graduate  degrees  in 
education  from  other  universities  (thus  placing  them  in  other  cate¬ 
gories),  two  principals  were  selected  for  every  one  who  had  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  fitting  into  one  of  the  "graduate  Education"  categories. 
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No  records  of  length  of  administrative  experience  were  available 
but  an  adequate  range  and  distribution  were  anticipated. 

III.  THE  INSTRUMENT 


Data  were  collected  by  means  of  an  objective  response  question¬ 
naire  (see  Appendix  A)  which  was  distributed  and  returned  by  mail.  The 
instrument  solicits  responses  to  113  items  classified  in  keeping  with 
the  sub-problems  to  be  investigated: 

Section  I.  The  Principal 

A.  Personal  Characteristics 

B.  Work  Experience 

C.  Education  and  Training 
Section  II.  Situational  Factors 

Section  III.  The  Administrative  Tasks  of  the  Principal 

Items  were  suggested  by  the  literature,  by  personal  observation, 
and  by  experiences  of  colleagues.  The  instrument  was  revised  following 
pilot  presentations  to  twelve  British  Columbia  principals  and  to  a  summer 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Each  questionnaire  mailed  was  identified  by  a  code  number. 
Follow-up  letters  were  sent  only  to  principals  whose  questionnaires 
were  needed  to  complete  a  satisfactory  sample. 

IV.  CON  SOL  ID  ATT  ON  OF  DATA 


Questionnaire  responses  were  transferred  directly  to  IBM  cards. 
Two  cards  were  used  for  each  return  as  follows: 

Card  I  -  Columns  1-5  -  Identification  of  Categories 
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Columns  6  -  49  -  Section  I  -  The  Principal 
Columns  50-  69  -  Section  II  -  Situational  Factors 
Card  II  —  Columns  1  —  5  —  Identification  of  Categories 

Columns  6  -54  -  Section  III  -  Administrative  Tasks. 

By  means  of  the  IBM  sorter,  frequency  tabulations  were  recorded 
for  each  item  according  to  category  of  respondent. 

V.  STATISTICAL  PROCEDURE 

Following  the  recording  of  the  responses  by  category,  results 
were  analyzed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Grand  Median  of  each  item  was  calculated  for  the  total 
sample  of  principals. 

2.  Medians  were  calculated  for  each  category  of  principal  under 
each  of  five  classifications  (paralleling  the  five  research  hypotheses). 

3.  When  trends  or  apparent  differences  were  observed  among  or 

between  categories  the  Extension  of  the  Median  Test-*-  and/or  the  Median 
o 

Test  were  used  to  test  significance  of  differences. 

Affirmation  of  Statistical  Procedure 

Cal cul a tion  of  the  median.  The  median  represents  the  mid-value 
of  a  distribution,  that  is,  the  point  above  and  below  which  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  fall.  In  this  study,  the  instrument  provides  only  four 
discrete  responses  for  the  principal  to  indicate  his  reaction  to  each 

■''Sidney  Siegel,  Nonparametric  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  1956),  pp.  179-184. 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  111. 
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item.  If,  for  a  given  item,  the  median  were  calculated  using  integers 
only  the  distribution  of  responses  would  not  be  divided  into  halves. 
Therefore,  the  assumption  is  made  that  responses  of  any  given  number,  say 
2,  represent,  in  fact,  an  equal  distribution  of  cases  over  the  entire 
interval,  say  1.5  to  2.49.  The  four  discrete  responses — 1,  2,  3,  4 — 
represent  a  continuous  range  of  opinion  from  .5  to  4.49.  The  median  is 
then  calculated  as  a  decimal  fraction  to  represent  the  true  mid-point 
of  a  continuous  distribution. 

The  median  test.  The  Median  Test  is  a  chi-square  test  of  signi¬ 
ficance  in  which  the  "observed"  value  is  the  number  of  cases  above  and 
below  the  median  of  the  combined  groups.  Consistent  with  the  above 
assumption,  this  observed  value  was  calculated  using  the  real  limits 
of  each  integer,  and  the  median  calculated  to  the  nearest  hundredth. 

(The  Median  Test  is  appropriate  for  the  data  yielded  by  the  instrument 
since  all  cell  frequencies  exceed  5  and  N  exceeds  20  in  all  cases.  ) 

Continuity  correction.  Garret  suggests  that  when  a  2  x  2  chi- 
square  is  used  (having  integer  cell  entries)  a  correction  for  continuity 
is  required:  ".  .  .the  deviation  of  7  from  5  must  be  written  as  1.5 
(6.5  -  5)  instead  of  2  (7-5)  as  6.5  is  the  lower  limit  of  7  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series . "* 4  However,  since  the  use  of  the  real  limits  of  each 
integer  more  closely  approximates  the  continuous  series,  the  correction 
factor  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not  used  in  the  analysis  for  this  study. 

Siegel,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  110. 

4Henry  R.  Garret,  Statistics  in  Psychol ogy  and  Education.  Fourth 
Edition  (Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1953),  p.  259. 
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VI.  ASSUMPTIONS 

In  employing  the  above  research  design  the  following  assumptions 
must  be  made: 

1.  That  in  each  comparison  made  in  this  study,  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  principals  are  sufficiently  similar  on  other  variables  that 
relationships  observed  are  indications  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
stated  factor  and  the  principal's  perception. 

2.  That  the  native  personality  differences  of  principals  do  not 

mask  relationships  which  in  fact  exist  between  factors  stated  in  the 

s 

research  hypotheses.  Research  by  Hughes  and  Roe  suggests  that  there 
tends  to  be  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  of  personality  types  among 
members  of  a  particular  occupational  group.  Von  Fange  supports  this 
claim  for  the  principalship:  "In  terms  of  personality  structure,  the 
principalship  seemed  to  be  the  most  homogeneous  position  in  the  educa- 
tional  spectrum." 

3.  That  the  respondent  is  both  able  and  willing  to  discern 
accurately  his  own  perception  of  the  principal's  role,  and  to  report  it 
by  means  of  the  instrument  provided. 

VII.  LIMITATIONS 

The  analysis  of  data  resulting  from  the  above  research  design  must 

5Alex  Inkeles  and  D.  J.  Levinson,  "National  Character:  The  Study 
of  Modal  Personality  and  Socio-Cultural  Systems. Handbook  of  Social 
Psychology.  Vol.  II,  Gardner  Lindzey,  editor  (Reading:  Addison-Weseley 
Publishing  Co.,  19b4),  p.  1006. 

6Eric  A.  von  Fange,  "Principals  and  Personality,"  Jhe  Canadian 
Administrator,  11:4  (January,  1963). 
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be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  certain  limitations. 

1.  Because  the  survey  instrument  used  in  this  study  has  not  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  testing  for  reliability  or  validity  of  items,  and 
because  an  objective-response  questionnaire  cannot  be  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  indication  of  so  elusive  and  personal  a  characteristic  as  an 
individual  's  perception,  slight  differences  in  perception  which,  in  fact, 
lead  to  readily  observable  differences  in  behavior  may  not  be  detected. 

2.  Many  respondents  who  have  not  done  formal  graduate  work  in 
Education  have  done  considerable  private  reading  and  study  and  have 
attended  "short  courses,"  lectures,  and  workshops  which  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  study.  The  influence  of  such  informal  study  is  likely 
to  mask  real  differences  in  perception  which  are  attributable  to 
Education. 

3.  The  factor  of  age  is  not  isolated  from  that  of  experience  in 
Major  Hypothesis  A  of  this  study. 

4.  Philosophies,  approaches,  and  course  content  vary  from 
university  to  university  and  from  year  to  year.  Differences  in  the 
place  and  time  of  graduate  education  are  not  considered  in  this  study. 

5.  The  median  provides  an  indication  of  the  central  tendency  of 
principals'  perceptions  but  does  not  indicate  the  variability  of 
responses  within  a  given  category.  The  Median  Test  of  significance  is 
similarly  insensitive  to  standard  deviation  and  has  a  relatively  low 
power  efficiency.  Therefore,  significant  differences  in  perception  which 
exist  between  categories  of  principals  may  not  be  detected  in  the 


analysis. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RETURNS 


Percentage  of  Returns 

Table  I  summarizes  the  number  and  percentage  of  instruments 
returned,  classified  by  Education.  As  was  expected,  the  highest  rate 
of  return  was  realized  in  those  categories  in  which  the  respondents 
themselves  have  undertaken  thesis  work  in  Education.  Only  two  of 
sixty-three  instruments  were  not  returned  in  these  categories  and  one 
was  discarded  because  insufficient  information  was  provided. 

As  was  also  anticipated,  ten  of  the  principals  tentatively 
classed  as  having  Mno  graduate  education"  had  done  graduate  work  in  other 
institutions  and  so  were  re-classified;  two  who  had  been  classified  in 
one  of  the  "graduate  Education"  categories  reported  that  they  had  not 
taken  such  formal  study  (the  error  was  due  to  identical  names)  and  so 
were  re-classified.  Only  69.6  per  cent  of  the  possible  returns  in 
Category  3  were  received,  but  these  adequately  represented  the  group 
and  were  well  distributed  on  the  other  variables  so  that  the  study  was 


not  affected  by  the  relatively  low  rate  of  return. 
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TABLE  I 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RETURNS 


No.  of  Ques- 
Education  tionnaires 
Category  Mailed 

Tentative 

Classifica¬ 

tion 

Corrected 

Maximum 

Possible 

Returns 

No.  of 
Usable 
Returns 

Percent  of 
Usable 
Returns 

o  M.Ed. Admin 

22 

-*■  13 

35 

33 

94.3% 

1  M.Ed. Other 

31 

-  3 

28 

27 

96.4% 

2  Admin. Core 

19 

-  2 

17 

14 

82.3% 

3  No  Grad. Ed. 

77 

-  8 

69 

48 

69.6% 

TOTALS 

149 

0 

149 

i — * 

ro 

to. 

>t 

81.9% 

*A  total  of  123  responses  or  83.8%  were  used  in  all.  However, 
one  response  had  no  indication  of  Education  category  and  is  not  included 
in  this  table. 


Classification  of  Returns 

Table  II  provides  the  breakdown  by  category  of  the  respondents 
who  returned  completed  questionnaires. 

Education  categories.  One  might  expect  that  principals  of  urban 
schools  would  have  academic  qualifications  superior  to  those  of  prin¬ 
cipals  of  rural  schools.  However,  Table  II  shows  that  twenty— two  of 
the  forty-three  urban  secondary  principals  have  M.Ed.  degrees  compared 
to  twenty  of  the  forty-one  rural  secondary  principals;  and  that  sixteen 
of  the  forty-three  "urban"  have  taken  graduate  work  in  administration 
compared  to  seventeen  of  the  forty-one  "rural."  It  appears,  therefore, 
that,  on  the  average,  rural  secondary  school  principals  have  academic 
qualifications  equivalent  to  their  colleagues  in  the  city. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  RETURNS 
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One  might  also  expect  that  principals  of  secondary  schools  would 
have  academic  qualifications  superior  to  those  of  principals  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  However,  the  data  in  Table  II  reveal  that  the  number  of 
Alberta  principals  who  have  completed  graduate  Education  study  is 
proportionately  distributed  over  Secondary  and  Elementary  schools. 

Experience  categories ♦  In  urban  secondary  schools,  only  one 
respondent  had  had  less  than  two  years  previous  administration  exper¬ 
ience  ( vice-principalship  excepted)  and  only  nine  of  the  forty-three 
had  fewer  than  seven  years'  experience.  In  contrast  five  of  the 
forty-one  rural  secondary  principals  had  less  than  two  years  previous 
administration  experience  and  eighteen  of  the  forty-one  had  fewer  than 
seven  years'  experience.  Apparently,  urban  systems  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  rural  systems  to  appoint  secondary  principals  who  have 
had  previous  administration  experience  (probably  as  principals  of 
elementary  schools  in  the  system). 

Discussion  and  Concl u cions 

The  procedure  used  to  select  the  sample  for  this  study  revealed 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  principals  in  Alberta  have  done  formal 
graduate  study  in  Education,  and  an  even  smaller  percentage  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration.  This  can  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  demand 
for  such  personnel  in  superintendencies  and  other  supervisoxy  or 

specialist  areas  of  Education. 

Two  factors  may  explain  the  proportionately  large  number  of 
rural  principals  having  graduate  education  qualifications: 

Large  centralized  rural  schools  now  provide  a  sufficient 


1. 


- 
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scope  of  program  and  organization  to  challenge  the  most  qualified 
personnel ; 

2.  Young  men  who  have  completed  graduate  study  in  Education, 
especially  in  Administration,  may  not  find  employment  in  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  urban  centres,  and  may  thus  be  obliged  to  accept 
rural  positions  in  order  to  gain  field  experience. 

The  above  discussion,  while  presented  here  for  the  context  of 
the  analysis  which  follows,  may  also  provide  indications  of  Boards' 
perceptions  of  the  principal  ship  as  evidenced  by  the  qualifications, 
both  in  terms  of  education  and  experience,  of  their  appointees. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  "AVERAGE"  PRINCIPAL'S  PERCEPTION  OF  HIS  ROLE 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

To  resolve  the  problem  stated  in  Chapter  I,  the  first  analysis 
required  is  a  survey  of  the  data  to  determine  an  "average"  principal 's 
perception  of  his  role.  The  research  design  specified  that  responses 
of  all  principals  as  an  occupational  group  be  recorded  and  the  median 
responses  calculated.  For  Section  I,  The  Principal ,  and  Section  II,  The 
Si tuational  Factors ,  medians  had  a  possible  range  from  1.00  (most 
important,  valuable,  or  influential)  to  4.00  (least  important,  valuable, 
or  influential).  It  is  often  more  important  to  consider  that  half  of 
the  total  distribution  lies  above  (or  below)  the  median  than  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  the  median  point  itself. 

II.  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Personal  Characteristics 

Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer  define  a  competency  as  "a  factor 
which  can  be  shown  to  contribute  to  or  to  be  an  integral  part  of  effec¬ 
tive  administrative  behavior."^  This  definition  includes  some  aspects 
of  the  historical  trait  approach  but  relates  these  traits  to  a  capacity 

XRoald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  (second  edition;  Boston: 

1962),  p.  296. 


Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc., 
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to  behave  in  ways  considered  desirable  for  the  administrator.  The  com¬ 
petencies  which  these  authors  report  as  being  most  important  for  the 

2 

educational  administrator  closely  parallel  those  which  the  principals 
consider  most  important  for  the  principal  ship  in  this  study. 

Reference  to  Table  III  and  to  Appendix  D  indicates  that  almost 
complete  consensus  was  reached  by  the  principals  on  the  importance  of 
emotional  stability  and  personality.  The  term  "personality"  has  many 
connotations  (some  of  which  include  other  specific  factors  listed  in 
the  questionnaire);  however,  since  most  definitions  of  personality  refer 
to  reaction  patterns  in  a  social  situation,  it  appears  that  principals 
perceive  an  important  aspect  of  their  role  to  be  social  interactions — 
with  supervisors,  teachers,  parents,  students,  etc.  It  is  therefore 
consistent  that  emotional  stability,  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  sense  of 
humour  should  also  be  perceived  as  important.  The  clarity  and  intensity 
of  this  perception  are  supported  in  that  academic  achievement  per  _se, 
although  considered  important,  is  not  placed  ahead  of  the  social-per¬ 
sonality  characteristics. 

Principals,  on  the  average,  consider  as  relatively  unimportant 

factors  of  age,  sex,  race  or  nationality,  marital  status  or  political 

beliefs.  These  might  be  considered  "traits"  rather  than  competencies 

since  they  are  rather  poor  predictors  of  successful  administrative 

•  3 

behavior.  However,  of  the  123  principals  reporting,  fifty-six  con 
sidered  age  an  important  factor,  and  fifty  reported  that  the  sex  of  the 
incumbent  was  important.  One  might  speculate  as  to  the  significance  of 

2Ibid. ,  pp.  296-306.  3See  Appendix  D. 
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TABLE  III 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Characteristic 

Median 

Location  of  median  on 
scale  of  importance 

Emotional  stability 

1.16 

very  important 

Personality 

1.28 

(1.00  -  1.49) 

Management  ability 

1.53 

Intelligence 

1. 73 

Physical  health 

1.82 

important  (1.50  -  2.49) 

Fluency  of  speech 

1.90 

Sense  of  humour 

1.93 

Academic  achievement 

1.99 

Physical  appearance 

2.51 

Age 

2.59 

not  very  important 

Sex 

2.72 

(2.50  -  3.49) 

Race  of  nationality 

3.40 

Marital  status 

3.46 

Political  beliefs 

3.58 

not  important 

(3.50  -  4.00) 

ten  principals  reporting  race  or  nationality  as  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  appointing  principals  compared  to  only  six  who  consider  poli¬ 
tical  beliefs  a  factor  to  be  considered. 

Summary  and  discussion.  ".  .  .it  is  less  correct  to  think  of 
each  competency  in  isolation  than  to  think  of  a  pattern  of  competencies. 
The  successful  administrator  should  have  a  balance  of  many  compe¬ 
tencies.  "4 

The  above  analysis  indicates  the  balance  of  competencies  which 

^Campbell,  et  al . .  op.  cit. ,  p.  298. 
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incumbent  principals  perceive  as  important  if  they  are  to  fill  their 
roles  effectively.  The  emphasis  upon  emotional  stability  and  social 
skills  provides  evidence  that  the  principal  perceives  his  role  to  in¬ 
clude  considerable  social  interaction,  some  of  which  is  potentially 
stress-inducing. 

Work  Experience 

Competency  patterns  of  a  principal  consist,  in  part,  of  know¬ 
ledges  or  skills  which  are  learned  or  developed.  It  is  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  principals'  perceptions  of  experiences — both 
occupational  and  educational — most  suitable  as  preparation  for  the 
principalship. 

While  they  must  recognize  that  gains  to  be  realized  from  exper¬ 
ience  depend  upon  the  situation,  mental  activity  and  desire  of  the  parti¬ 
cipant,  principals,  on  the  average,  consider  none  of  the  "work  experience" 
choices  on  the  questionnaire  to  be  "of  very  little  or  no  value,"  (see 
Table  IV).  However,  it  is  interesting  that,  while  responses  summarized 
in  Table  III  would  indicate  an  emphasis  upon  competencies  in  human 
relationships,  the  occupation  which  is  most  dependent  upon  tact,  fluency, 
and  general  social  skills,  namely  that  of  the  salesman,  is  listed  lowest 
in  value  as  preparation  for  the  principalship  (fifty  of  120  list  it  of 
"little  or  no  value").  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  respondents  per¬ 
ceptions  of  salesmen  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  dealings  with 
principals,  rather  than  of  their  perceptions  of  the  principalship. 

Principals  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  expression  that 
experience  as  a  teacher  is  "essential"  preparation  for  the  principalship. 
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TABLE  IV 

VALUE  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCES  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Occupation 

Median 

Location  of  Median  on  Scale 
of  Value 

Teacher 

1.08 

essential  (1.00  -  1.49) 

Vice-principal 

1.62 

Counsellor 

2.22 

very  valuable  (1.50  -  2.49) 

Supervisor  of  youth  activit 

ies  2.30 

Subject  or  grade  consultant 

2.37 

Personnel  officer 

2.38 

Social  worker 

2.54 

Coach  of  school  athletics 

2.92 

of  some  value  (2.50  -  3.49) 

School  board  secretary 

3.09 

Retail  manager 

3.12 

Clerical  worker 

3.25 

Commercial  salesman 

3.35 

_ 

— 

of  very  little  or  no  value 

(3.50  -  4.00) 

In  general,  previous  work  experiences  in  any  educational  capacity  are 
valued  most  by  principals,  and  positions  dealing  with  office  work  and 
business  management  are  rated  of  low  value. 

Summary  and  discussion.  H.  J.  A.  Brown,  Executive  Secretary, 
Canadian  School  Trustees  Association,  states:  "teaching  is  a  restricting 
experience  offering  little  opportunity  to  exercise  the  chief  functions 
of  administration,"5  and  concludes  that  "effective  control  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization  could  be  achieved  through  a  chief  executive  officer 

5H.  J.  A.  Brown,  "The  Business  Administrator's  Point  of  View" 
(paper  read  at  the  Canadian  Education  Association  Short  Course,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  May  21,  1957),  p.  3. 
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who  was  not  necessarily  a  former  teacher."^ 

In  this  quotation  Brown  was  speaking  primarily  of  the  superin— 
tendency,  but  it  is  apparent  that  Alberta  principals  would  not  apply 
his  point  of  view  to  the  principal  ship.  Judging  from  work  experience 
considered  desirable  as  preparation  for  the  principalship,  incumbent 
principals  perceive  their  role  to  be  structured  primarily  of  expecta¬ 
tions  dealing  with  the  "education  of  children"  rather  than  the  "opera¬ 
tion  of  an  office. " 


Education  and  Training 

A  teacher  aspiring  to  the  principalship  selects  a  pattern  of 
formal  university  courses  which  he  considers  most  relevant  to  the  role 
of  the  principal.  Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer  suggest  that  the 
administrator's  formal  education  should  proceed  from  the  general  to 
the  specific. 

The  undergraduate  experience  of  the  potential  administrator  is 
most  valuable  if  it  provides  a  broad  general  educational  back¬ 
ground;  preparation  adequate  for  the  development  of  a  good  teacher; 
and  experiences  which  enable  a  person  to  know  more  about  himself 
and  the  ways  in  which  he  reacts  to  group  situations.  .  .  .There 
are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  technical  skills  and  understandings 
peculiar  to  educational  administration  which  need  to  be  developed 
during  the  graduate  program.7 

Alberta  principals  reported  their  perceptions  of  the  value  of 
various  courses  as  shown  in  Table  V.  While  median  responses  indicate 
that  courses  in  educational  psychology,  instructional  methods  and 
educational  philosophy  are  "very  valuable,"  over  fifty  of  the  123 
principals  consider  these  courses  "essential"  in  preparation  for  the 


^ Ibi d. ,  p.  8.  7Campbell ,  et  a 1 . ,  op »  c  i  t . ,  p.  309. 
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TABLE  V 

VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Course 


Location  of  Median  on 
Median  Scale  of  Value 


Educational  psychology  1.61 
Instructional  methods  and 

materials  1.62 
Educational  philosophy  1.69 
Child  or  adolescent  psychology  1.78 
Tests  and  measurement  1.81 
Personnel  supervision  1.94 
Curriculum  development  1.98 
Guidance  and  counselling 

techniques  2.03 
Social  psychology  2.03 
Job  analysis  2.07 
Statistical  and  research 

methods  2.12 
Theoretical  bases  to 

educational  administration  2.26 
Comparative  education  2.42 
Academic  subject  area 

specialty  2.45 

Office  management  2.54 
Legal  bases  for  education  2.81 
School  planning  and  building  2.86 
Educational  finance  3.02 


essential  (1.00  -  1.49) 
very  valuable  (1.50  -  2.49) 


of  some  value  (2.50  -  3.49) 


of  very  little  or  no  value 
(3.50  -  4.00) 
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Q 

principal  ship.  A  knowledge  of  these  areas  is  surely  implied  in  the 
above  quotation. 

Three  courses  uniquely  concerned  with  educational  administration — 
personnel  supervision,  job  analysis,  theoretical  bases  to  educational 
administration — are  considered  very  valuable.  Although  principals 
apparently  concur  with  Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer  that  some  tech¬ 
nical  understandings  of  educational  administration  are  necessary  for 
the  principal,  the  three  courses  whose  medians  rank  lowest — legal  bases 
for  education,  school  planning,  and  educational  finance — could  also  be 
classified  as  technical  understandings.  The  selection  of  technical 
courses  indicates  the  perceived  relevance  of  each  to  the  principalship. 

Although  the  median  response  for  an  "academic  subject  area 
specialty"  appears  just  inside  the  very  valuable  category  one  must 
consider  (l)  that  nearly  one-half  the  principals  rated  it  only  as  "of 
some  value"  or  "of  very  little  or  no  value,"  (2)  that  at  least  twelve 
other  courses  rank  higher  in  perceived  value. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  IV  and  V  shows  that  while  principals  con¬ 
sider  office-oriented  jobs  of  little  value  as  work  experience,  nearly 
one-half  the  principals  perceived  a  course  in  office  management  to  be 
very  valuable. 

Summary  and  discussion.  Apparently  Alberta  principals,  on  the 
average,  do  not  perceive  their  role  to  be  one  that  demands  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  legal  bases  for  education,  school  planning,  or  educa¬ 
tional  finance.  To  the  extent  that  the  value  framework  of  a 


See  Appendix  D. 
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superintendent,  a  Board,  or  a  Faculty  determines  that  these  areas 
should  play  a  significant  part  in  the  principal's  role,  procedures 
might  be  implemented  to  involve  principals  to  a  greater  degree  and  to 
encourage  them  to  prepare  themselves  to  make  contributions  in  these 
areas. 

The  emphasis  upon  general  education  areas  and  the  relative  de¬ 
emphasis  of  a  subject  area  specialty  would  indicate  that  principals 
perceive  their  role  to  be  that  of  a  "generalist"  in  the  administrative 
hierarchy. 

Judging  from  the  value  placed  upon  office  management  training 
one  might  conclude  that  while  the  principal  perceives  his  role  to  be 
oriented  to  instruction  based  on  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  foundations 
of  education,  a  knowledge  of  certain  office  procedures  is  important  if 
he  is  to  be  an  effective  facilitator  of  the  educational  program,  un¬ 
encumbered  by  office  problems. 

Summary  of  Dimension  I_:  The  Principal 

The  theoretical  framework  presented  in  Chapter  II  suggests  that 
the  idiographic  dimension  influences  behavior  directly  but  also  inter¬ 
acts  with  the  nomothetic  dimension,  influencing  the  principal's 
perception  of  the  expectations  defining  his  role.  The  above  analysis  of 
characteristics  perceived  as  most  desirable  in  the  incumbent  principal 
has  made  possible  a  number  of  assessments  of  the  principal's  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  principal  ship. 

The  median  principal's  perception  of  the  constellation  of 
characteristics  most  desirable,  provides  the  following  description  of  the 
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ideal : 

An  emotionally  stable  man,  with  a  personality  conducive  to  social 
interaction,  who  has  had  experience  as  a  teacher  and  vice-principal  and 
has  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  education  as  well  as 
of  the  specific  technical  understandings  of  administration.  Other 
factors,  while  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  are  secondary  to  these. 

III.  SITUATIONAL  FACTORS 

The  theoretical  framework  in  Chapter  IT  proposes  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  's  perception  of  the  expectations  held  by  other  people  or  groups  for 
his  role  influences  his  behavior.  Therefore  the  beliefs,  attitudes, 
values  and  competencies  of  people  in  his  "school  community"  form  a 
structure  of  situational  factors  within  which  a  principal  may  fulfil  his 
role.  Things,  as  well  as  people,  present  in  his  perceived  environment 
will  also  influence  his  behavior. 

Section  II  of  the  questionnaire  presents  twenty  situational 
factors,  involving  people  and  things,  which  are  frequently  proposed  as 
influences  on  education.  Principals  perceive  the  influence  of  these  on 
their  specific  administrative  role  as  summarized  in  Table  VI. 

The  five  factors  perceived  as  having  considerable  influence  on 
the  principalship  concern  characteristics  of  teachers  and  of  the 
community.  Two  additional  community  factors  rank  highest  in  the  next 
response  category — those  exerting  "some  influence."  The  following 
analysis  of  these  factors  illustrates  the  apparent  inter-relatedness 
of  "teacher"  and  "community"  situational  factors.  The  aspirations  of 
a  community  for  self-improvement  may  well  determine  the  community  s 
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TABLE  VI 

INFLUENCE  OF  SITUATIONAL  FACTORS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Situational  Factor 


Location  of  Median  on 
Median  Scale  of  Influence 


Professional  competence  of  available 
teaching  staff 

The  morale  of  the  teaching  staff 
The  community's  perception  of  the 
cruciality  of  education 
Total  finances  available 
The  general  level  of  teacher  prestige 
in  the  community 


1.06  Considerable  influence 
1.09  (1.00  -  1.49) 

1.35 

1.40 

1.43 


Aspirations  of  the  community  for 
sex f- improvement 

The  socio-economic  status  of  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  community 
The  degree  and  nature  of  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Superintendent 
The  activities  of  district  or  depart¬ 
mental  subject  specialists 
Regular  district  Principal  Association 
meetings 

Principals'  workshops  or  conferences 
The  cooperation  of  mass  communication 
media  in  the  community 
The  expressed  opinions  of  interest 
groups  regarding  the  school 
The  social  position  of  the  principal 
in  the  community 
Pupil  transportation  facilities 
Publications  and  speakers  from  the 
University  College  of  Education 
Home  and  School  Association 


1.62  Some  influence 
(1.50  -  2.49) 

1.64 

1.83 

1.94 

1.98 

2.00 

2.08 

2.09 

2.14 

2.20 

2.31 

2.33 


Presence  of  a  strong  religious  deno¬ 
mination  or  clergy 

Presence  of  separate  or  private  schools 
and  personnel  in  the  community 
Physical  topography  of  the  community 


2.77  Little  influence 
(2.50  -  3.49) 

2.98 

3.13 


No  influence 
(3.5  -  4.00) 
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perception  of  the  cruciality  of  education  in  a  society  which  presently 
emphasizes  education  as  a  basis  for  success.  If  the  community  perceives 
education  to  be  crucial,  it  will  provide  finances  as  its  economy  permits. 
The  amount  of  money  made  available  for  teachers'  salaries  influences  the 
number  of  highly  qualified  teachers  who  can  be  employed.  Highly 
qualified  teachers  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  prestige  in  the 
community.  Qualified  professional  teachers,  with  adequate  salaries, 
working  in  a  community  that  respects  both  teacher  and  educational  prog¬ 
ram  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  well-being,  satisfaction  and 
motivation  toward  the  goals  of  the  educational  institution. 

The  activities  and  expectations  of  specific  reference  groups  are 
recognized.  The  Superintendent,  subject  specialists,  other  principals, 
communications  personnel,  special  interest  groups,  university  personnel, 
and  Home  and  School  Associations  are  perceived  by  the  principals  as 
exerting  some  influence  on  their  role. 

Summary  of  Dimension  2:  Situational  Factors 

In  this  analysis,  the  "average"  principal  recognizes  that  the 
school  is  basically  an  institution  of  society  so  that  "his  school"  is, 
in  reality,  the  community's  school.  The  implications  of  this  concept  for 
the  principal's  behavior  are  many.  However,  since  school  programs  are 
generally  initiated  at  district  or  provincial  levels,  the  larger  school 
communities,  through  their  spokesmen,  representatives  or  officials,  are 
likely  even  more  influential  than  the  local  school  neighborhood.  The 
principal  perceives  this  influence  as  evidenced  by  his  response  to  items 
relating  to  these  reference  groups. 
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While  an  indefinite  number  of  additional  factors  could  have  been 
listed  it  is  likely  that  the  inferences  drawn  relative  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal's  role  would  remain  unchanged.  Within  the  boundaries  created  by 
situational  factors — people  and  things — the  principal  must  apply  his 
own  philosophy  and  understandings  of  education  as  well  as  the  technical 
skills  he  has  acquired. 

IV.  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  TASKS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Introduction 

A  study  of  perceptions  related  to  "The  Principal"  and  "The 
Situational  Factors"  has  yielded  a  number  of  generalizations  regarding 
the  principal's  perception  of  his  role  in  educational  administration. 

The  next  question  is,  "What  does  the  principal  actually  do?" 

The  specific  detailed  tasks  which  at  times  have  been  assigned  to, 
or  assumed  by,  principals  are  innumerable.  The  procedures  and  personnel 
which  the  principal  uses  to  carry  out  each  task  vary  from  school  to 
school  and  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  the  competencies  and 
interests  of  staff  members.  Therefore,  this  study  limits  itself  to 
a  survey  of  the  principals'  perceived  responsibility  for  each  task 
1 isted. 

The  principals'  responses  are  summarized  in  Tables  VII  to  XI  and 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  Appendix.  In  contrast  to  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  questionnaire,  in  Section  III,  Administrative  Tasks, 
the  larger  the  median  value  the  greater  the  perceived  responsibility 
for  the  tasks.  Medians  have  a  possible  range  from  3.00  (the  principal 
must  assume  responsibility  for  this  task)  to  zero  (the  principal  has  no 
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responsibility  for  this  task).  Major  task  areas  examined  are  community 
relationships,  curriculum  development,  pupil  personnel,  staff  personnel 
and  office  and  plant  management. 

Community  Relationships 

While  most  activities  of  the  school  and  principal  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  relationships  existing  between  the  school  and  the 
community,  ten  specific  tasks  were  selected  for  this  study  and  results 
are  presented  in  Table  VII*  In  keeping  with  the  earlier  analysis  of 
situational  factors,  principals  express  the  importance  of  communication 
between  the  school  and  its  community.  The  two  tasks  perceived  as 
compulsory  involve  provision  of  direct  teacher-parent  discussion.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  influence  of  the  community's  concept  of  education,  most 
principals  perceive  their  role  to  include  attempts  at  influencing  the 
community's  educational  aspirations.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  perceives 
that  he  "probably  should"  accept  invitations  to  speak  to  community 
groups  and  "probably  should"  support  the  decisions  and  regulations  of 
his  Superintendent  and  Board  when  speaking  to  parents.  It  is  also  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  reported  perceptions  of  situational  factors  that  tasks 
dealing  primarily  with  the  social  standing  of  the  principal  or  of  the 
school  are  perceived  as  being  least  essential. 

Curricul urn  Devel opment 

According  to  the  summary  in  Table  VIII,  the  tasks  perceived  as 
compulsory  for  the  principal  involve  the  provision  of  the  organizational 
structure  for  the  instructional  program.  However,  more  than  one-half 
the  respondents  judge  that  the  principal's  role  probably  should  also 
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TABLE  VII 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TASKS  INVOLVING 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 


Task  Median 

Location  of  Median  on  Scale 
of  Responsibility 

Extend  an  open  invitation  to  parents 
to  visit  the  school  to  discuss 
educational  matters 

2.84 

Must  (2.50  -  3.00) 

Encourage  teachers  to  interview  many 
(or  all)  parents  during  the  year 

2.70 

Attempt  to  lead  the  community  to  seek 
desirable  educational  ends 

2.37 

Probably  should  (1.50  -  2.49) 

Defend  Superintendent  or  Board  action 
to  parents 

2.36 

Accept  invitations  to  speak  to  lay 
organizations  on  educational 
subjects 

2.11 

Provide  opportunities  for  parents 
to  express  their  reactions  to 
proposed  changes  in  curriculum 
offerings  at  school 

1.68 

Encourage  the  establishment  or 

May  or  may  not 

maintenance  of  a  home  and 

1.5  -  1.49) 

School  Association 

1.47 

Work  out  the  calendar  of  extra¬ 
curricular  school  activities 
in  cooperation  with  other 
community  organizations 

1.27 

Join  a  service  organization  of 
professional  and/or  business 
men  in  the  community 

1.22 

Attempt  to  establish  the  school 
as  a  centre  for  community 
activities 

.87 

— 

— 

Not  a  principal 's  respon- 

sibility  (0  -  .49) 
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TABLE  VIII 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TASKS  INVOLVING 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


Task 

Median 

Location  of  Median  on 
Scale  of  Resoonsibil itv 

Establish  uniform,  school-wide  methods 
for  assigning  letter  grades  to  pupils 

2.80 

Must  (2.50  -  3.00) 

Make  special  provision  for  some  form  of 
acceleration  and/or  enrichment  for 
academically  gifted  students 

2.67 

Order  and  arrange  distribution  of 
instructional  aids 

2.58 

Adapt  Department  or  district  curri¬ 
culum  plans  to  suit  his  own  staff 
and  students 

2.47 

Probably  should 

Make  teachers  aware  of  most  recent  deve- 

(1.50  -  2.49) 

lopments  in  subject  matter  fields 

2.25 

Arrange  for  a  staff  study  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  innovation,  issue  or  problem, 
possibly  calling  in  specialist  advisors 

2.24 

Assist  teachers  in  developing  experiments 
to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
various  teaching  methods 

2.16 

Organize  and  supervise  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program 

1.44 

May  or  may  not 
(.05  -  1.49) 

Prepare  grade  wide  examinations  each 

term  to  test  pupil  progress 

1.11 

Attempt  to  raise  additional  funds  for 
library  books  or  other  learning 
materials  through  special  drives  or 
activities 

.91 

— 

Not  a  principal ' s 

responsibil ity 
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include  direct  work  with  the  teachers  in  curriculum  development  including 
leadership  in  "action  research."  In  the  discharge  of  these  tasks  the 
principal's  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  his  ability  to  work  with 
people,  his  knowledge  of  curriculum,  research  methods  and  techniques 
of  administration  must  all  be  utilized. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  respondents  state  that  the  principal  must 
adapt  curriculum  to  his  own  school.  While  some  obvious  limitations  are 
imposed  through  the  prescription  of  departmental  examinations,  authori¬ 
zation  of  texts,  and  approval  of  audio-visual  aids,  the  principals 
perceive  a  degree  of  flexibility  permitting  adaptation  under  present 
regulations. 

In  the  area  of  student  evaluation  the  principal  perceives  that 
he  must  establish  uniform  methods  for  grading  students  but  that  he 
"may  or  may  not"  prepare  specific  grade-wide  examinations.  He  also 
perceives  that  he  "may  or  may  not"  organize  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  attempt  to  raise  extra  funds  for  special  school  projects. 

Pupil  Personnel 

The  tasks  perceived  by  principals  as  mandatory  in  the  area  of 
pupil  personnel  involve  policy  making  and  pupil  accounting  rather  than 
direct  contact  with  the  pupils.  However,  in  addition,  most  principals 
consider  that  such  direct  activities  as  teaching,  counselling,  discip¬ 
lining,  consulting  and  supervising  pupils  "probably  should"  comprise  the 
principal's  role  as  well.  Whether  he  assumes  any  responsibility  for 
these,  or  to  what  extent  he  delegates  the  responsibility  or  execution 
of  these  tasks,  will  depend  upon  the  organizational  structure  and  size 
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of  his  school  and  his  perception  of  the  competencies  of  his  staff 
members . 

Staff  Personnel 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  by  students  of  administration: 

Is  it  possible  for  a  principal  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  evalua¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  a  consultative  or 
leadership  role  with  his  staff?  Results  reported  in  Table  X  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Alberta  principals  have  accepted  this  dichotomous  role. 
Principals  perceive  not  only  that  they  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  teachers  but  also  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  additional 
tasks  on  the  basis  of  their  evaluation.  If  incompetence  or  weaknesses 
are  revealed,  principals  perceive  that  they  should  exert  influences  to 
remove  the  teacher  or  to  assist  the  teacher  to  improve.  If  the  teacher 
shows  suitable  potential,  the  principal  "probably  should"  nominate  him 
for  an  administrative  position.  Since,  on  the  average,  principals 
perceive  their  role  to  include  evaluation,  assistance  and  moral  support 
of  teachers,  it  follows  that  they  should  expect  to  be  involved  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers. 

While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  principal's  line  position 
requires  that  he  pass  communications  from  the  superintendent  to  the 
teachers,  principals  perceive  that  their  role  "probably  should" 
involve  communications  from  the  teacher  to  the  superintendent  as  well. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the  principals  do  not  consider  that  encouraging 

9 

teachers  to  criticize  existing  policies  is  a  task  for  the  principal, 

^See  Appendix  D. 
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TABLE  IX 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TASKS  INVOLVING  PUPIL  PERSONNEL 


Task 


Location  of  Median  on 
Median  Scale  of  Responsibility 


Determine  the  causes  of  pupil  tardi¬ 
ness  and  absence 

2.  73 

Must  (2.5  -  3. 0( 

Establish  standard  techniques  of  pupil 
discipline  throughout  the  school 

2.67 

Establish  well-defined,  uniformly  pre¬ 
scribed  academic  standards  for 
pupil  promotion 

2.66 

Keep  complete  records  on  office  files 
of  the  achievement  of  each  pupil  at 
each  reporting  time 

2.62 

Teach  a  class  or  sponsor  a  club  in 
order  to  maintain  direct  contact 
with  the  pupils 

2.05 

Probably  should 

Counsel  students  regarding  educa¬ 

(1.50  -  2.49) 

tional,  vocational,  social  or 
personal  matters 

2.01 

Administer  corporal  punishment  for 
major  misdemeanors 

1.  75 

Include  the  Student  Council  in 

planning  of  policy  which  directly 
relates  to  the  students 

1.74 

Supervise  students  during  the  noon 
hour  and  recess  periods 

1.68 

Group  classes  within  a  grade  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement 

1.57 

— 

May  or  may  not 

(.5  -  1.49) 

Not  a  principal ' s 
responsibility 
(0  -  .49) 


TABLE  X 
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THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TASKS  INVOLVING  STAFF  PERSONNEL 


Task 


Location  of  Median  on 
Median  Scale  of  Responsibility 


Visit  classrooms  to  observe  teachers 

in  action  2. 78 

Support  a  teacher's  action  when  face- 

to-face  with  pupils  and/or  parents  2.65 

Bring  about  influence  to  have  a  teacher 
removed  whom  he  believes  to  be 
incompetent  2.58 

Assist  the  superintendent  in  evalua¬ 
ting  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  2.54 


Must  (2.50  -  3.00) 


Communicate  teachers'  feelings,  attitudes 
ideas  re:  organization  or  prescribed 
procedures  to  the  superintendent 
Give  specific  advice  to  teachers  re¬ 
garding  improved  methods  of 
presentation 

Encourage  teachers  to  cooperate  with 
research  studies  which  have  been 
approved  by  university,  ATA,  or 
Department  of  Education 
Nominate  staff  members  as  potential 
administrators 

Suggest  to  the  superintendent  the 
appointment  of  particular  teachers 
to  the  staff  of  his  school 
Act  as  counsellor  or  advisor  to 

teachers  on  personal  matters  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  teacher's 
classroom  performance 
Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
community  affairs  and  activities 


2.46 

2.22 

2.19 

2.18 

2.06 

1.95 

1.64 


Probably  should 
(1.50  -  2.49) 


Arrange  teachers'  work  assignments  and 
room  assignments  so  as  to  hinder 
formation  of  cliques 
Encourage  teachers  to  criticize 
existing  school  policy 
Receive  from  each  teacher  a  written 
preview  of  material  to  be  taught 


1.38  May  or  may  not 
(.5  -  1.49) 

1.20 

.  73 


Not  a  principal ' s 
responsibil ity 
(0  -  .49) 
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and  fewer  than  one-half  are  prepared  to  say  that  he  "probably  should" 
or  "must"  do  so. 

Office  and  Plant  Management 

The  findings  in  this  section  support  a  previous  conclusion  that 
principals  perceive  some  areas  of  responsibility  in  providing  for  cleri¬ 
cal  services  in  the  school.  The  extent  to  which  the  principal  delegates 
these  tasks  will  depend  upon  situational  factors  outlined  previously. 

The  "average"  principal  perceives  his  supervisory  role  to  include 
more  than  courses,  teachers,  and  students.  According  to  Table  XI,  he 
recognizes  that  he  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  physical  environment 
in  which  the  teaching-learning  process  is  to  occur.  The  tasks  which  he 
will  be  required  to  undertake  following  his  evaluation  of  the  plant 
will  depend  upon  the  roles  of  other  personnel  in  his  district. 

TABLE  XI 

THE  PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TASKS  INVOLVING 
OFFICE  AND  PLANT  MANAGEMENT 


Task 

Median 

Location  of  Median  on 
Scale  of  Responsibility 

Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  plant  and 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the 
instructional  program 

2.  74 

Must  (2.50-  3.00) 

Provide  centralized  bookkeeping 
of  all  school  accounts 

2.34 

Probably  should 

Check  teachers ’  registers  and 

(1.50  -  2.49) 

monthly  reports 

2.33 

Assess  property  damage  caused  by 
pupils  and  collect  from  student 
for  repair 

2.04 

Ensure  the  maintenance  of  heating 
and  lighting  utilities 

1.94 

— 

— 

May  or  may  not 

_ _ 

— 

Not  a  principal ’ s 

resoonsibil ity 

L* 
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Summary  of  Dimension  3:  The  Tasks 

The  tasks  of  the  principal  are  many  and  diverse.  None  of  the 
tasks  suggested  in  the  questionnaire  were  considered  by  the  majority  of 
principals  to  be  completely  outside  their  expectations  for  the  principal- 
ship.  However,  perceived  priorities  have  been  indicated  in  all  areas  of 
responsibility. 

The  responses  to  "Community"  task  items  indicate  that  although 
the  average  principal  recognizes  his  responsibility  for  providing 
communications  with  and  leadership  in  the  community,  his  primary  iden¬ 
tification  remains  with  the  educational  institution.  The  fact  that 
directives  are  issued  from  the  Central  Office  which  also  determines  his 
promotion  may  influence  this  perception  to  some  degree. 

Principals,  in  general,  do  not  perceive  their  role  to  be  as 
restricted  in  curriculum  areas  as  is  sometimes  suggested.  Tasks  related 
to  adaptation  and  enrichment  of  curriculum  are  perceived  as  major  areas 
of  the  principal's  responsibility. 

The  principal's  compulsory  tasks  related  to  pupils  appear  to  be 
at  the  pol i cy , organiza tio nal  or  accounting  levels.  Direct  contact 
with  pupils  is  generally  perceived  as  discretionary,  probably  depend¬ 
ing  upon  a  variety  of  situational  factors. 

The  fact  that  tasks  related  to  evaluation  of  pupils,  staff,  and 
facilities  are  all  included  in  the  principal's  perceived  role  is  an 
indication  of  the  new  responsibilities  emerging  for  the  princ ipal ship. 

Downey  has  proposed  that  the  operations  of  a  "change  agent  may 
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be  initiated  by  disturbing  the  equilibrium.10  The  fact  that  principals 
do  not  perceive  that  they  should  encourage  teachers  to  criticize 
existing  policies  might  indicate  either  (1)  that  principals  do  not 
perceive  their  role  to  be  that  of  "change  agent,"  or  (2)  that  principals 
expect  teachers  to  criticize  weaknesses  in  policy  without  encouragement 
from  the  principal.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  other 
findings  in  this  study  to  suggest  that  the  principal  sees  his  role  to 
be  one  of  an  "implementer  of  policies"  to  a  greater  degree  than  one  of 
"initiator  of  change." 


10Lawrence  W.  Downey,  "Direction  Amid  Change,"  Phi  DeLM  hapjcan, 
XLII:  (February,  1961),  p.  189. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  HYPOTHESES 

The  analysis  in  Chapter  V  has  surveyed  a  sample  of  Alberta 
principals  to  determine  an  average  perception  which  principals  hold 
for  their  role.  On  some  items  principals  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
response;  on  many,  there  was  considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  What 
factors  contribute  to  the  differences  among  principals  in  their  role 
perception? 

The  theoretical  background  in  Chapter  II  proposes  that  structural 
factors  in  an  incumbent's  experiences  and  situation  influence  his 
perceptual  judgment.  Four  factors  have  been  selected  for  examination 
as  outlined  in  the  research  hypotheses,'*’  which  might  be  expected  to 
influence  the  principal's  perception. 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPERIENCE  (HYPOTHESIS  A) 

Hypothesis  A  concerns  the  relationship  between  length  of  admini¬ 
strative  experience  and  the  principal 's  perception  of  his  role.  A 
statistical  analysis  of  the  responses  of  principals  with  differing 
amounts  of  experience  does  not  provide  sufficient  evidence  to  reject 
completely  the  null  hypothesis.  No  significant  differences  are  revealed 
in  principals'  perceptions  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  instrument 
those  concerning  the  Principal — his  personal  characteristics,  work 

^See  pp.  8-9,  supra. 
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experiences  and  education — and  the  Situational  Factors  influencing  his 
role. 

While  general  agreement  between  experience  categories  is  also 
indicated  in  Section  III,  Administrative  Tasks  of  the  Principal,  eight 
significant  differences  are  revealed  (see  Table  XII).  The  fact  that 
these  eight  are  distributed  over  all  three  of  the  component  hypotheses 
indicates  that  these  differences  in  perception  occur  at  different  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  experience  scale.  Principals  having  two  or  more  years 
experience  perceive  greater  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  instruc¬ 
tional  aids  to  teachers  and  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
heat  and  lighting;  those  having  seven  or  more  years  experience  perceive 
that  they  must  check  teachers'  registers  and  monthly  reports,  while  those 
of  lesser  experience  consider  this  an  optional  task;  those  having  less 
than  seven  years  experience  perceive  their  educational  leadership  in 
the  community  to  be  more  essential  than  do  those  of  greater  experience; 
those  having  twelve  or  more  years  experience  perceive  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  extra-curricular  program,  for  supervision  of  pupils, 
for  dealing  with  pupils  causing  property  damage,  and  for  ensuring  main¬ 
tenance  of  heating  and  lighting  than  do  those  with  lesser  experience. 

Although  differences  in  the  length  of  experience  do  not  appear  to 
be  related  to  differences  in  the  perception  of  most  items  in  the  instru¬ 
ment,  those  differences  in  perception  which  are  observed  would  be 
expected  to  result  in  differences  in  observed  behavior  between  princi¬ 
pals  of  varying  experience.  Differences  in  behavior  might  be  further 
explained  by  additional  trends  in  the  data  which  very  nearly  approach 
statistical  significance  and  progress  regularly  from  categories  of 
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TABLE  XII 3 

DIFFERENCES  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  TASKS  RELATED 
TO  LENGTH  OF  ADMINISTRATION  EXPERIENCE 


Hypothesis 

Task  Item 

T  .   Direction 

Level  of 

Significance  Difference^ 

A-l 

Order  and  arrange  distribution 
of  instructional  aids 

.05 

2-yr>  0-1 

yr. 

( 2-yrs.- 
0-1  yr.) 

Ensure  the  maintenance  of  heating 
and  lighting  utilities 

.05 

2-yr  >  0-1 

yr. 

A- 2 

Attempt  to  lead  the  community  to 
seek  desirable  educational  ends 

.05 

7-yr^  0-6 

yrs. 

(7-  yrs.- 
0-6  yrs. ) 

Check  teachers'  registers  and 
monthly  reports 

.02 

7-yr  >  0-6 

yrs. 

A- 3 

Organize  and  supervise  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program 

.05 

12-yr  >  0-11 

yrs 

(12-  yrs.  - 
0-11  yrs. ) 

Supervise  pupils  during  the  noon 
hour  and  recess  periods 

.02 

12-yr>  0-11 

yrs 

Ensure  maintenance  of  heating 
and  lighting  utilities 

.02 

12-yr > 0-11 

yrs 

Assess  property  damage  caused  by 
pupils  and  collect  for  repairs 

.02 

12-yr>  0-11 

yrs 

aIn  Tables  XII  to  XVI,  only  those  items  are  reported  which 
revealed  significant  differences  between  categories  of  principals. 

bIn  this  and  succeeding  tables  >  and  <  are  used  to  indicate 
"greater  than"  or  "less  than"  respectively.  (e.g.,  Principals  with  more 
than  12  years  experience  perceive  greater  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vision  of  pupils  than  do  principals  with  lesser  experience.) 


lesser  to  those  of  greater  experience.  For  example,  it  would  appear 

that  the  more  experienced  principals: 

1.  more  strongly  advocate  formal  education  in  instructional 
methods  and  materials  as  preparation  for  the  principal  ship; 
(item  1:45) 

2.  place  more  importance  upon  social  participation  of  the  school 
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and  principal  in  the  community;  (items  11:9,10) 

3.  consider  the  Home  and  School  Association  to  be  more  influential 
in  the  school  program;  (item  1:53) 

4.  consider  that  the  administering  of  corporal  punishment 
probably  should  be  part  of  the  principal's  role;  (item  11:29) 

5.  are  more  inclined  to  give  direct  advice  to  teachers;  (item 
11:44) 

6.  are  more  likely  to  encourage  teachers  to  criticize  existing 
school  policies.  (item  11:49) 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Because  their  experience  is  likely  to  give  them  greater  confi¬ 
dence,  experienced  principals  may,  as  a  result  of  greater  security, 
perceive  their  role  to  involve  giving  advice  to  teachers  and  encouraging 
them  to  criticize  school  policy.  In  the  above  analysis,  apparent 
differences  exist  in  the  perception  of  the  principal's  role  in  the 
community.  The  more  experienced  principals  are  more  inclined  to  state 
that  a  principal  should  join  a  community  professional  or  service  club 
than  are  the  less  experienced  respondents.  The  more  senior  principals 
also  appear  to  be  more  attuned  to  the  influences  of  the  Home  and  School 
Association.  The  less  experienced  perceive  greater  necessity  for 
provision  of  educational  leadership  in  the  community  than  do  their  more 
experienced  peers.  It  may  be  that  while  the  more  experienced  are  more 
concerned  with  "feeling  the  pulse  of  the  community"  the  less  experienced 
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perceive  that  they  should  also  try  to  regulate  the  pulse.  Perhaps  the 
greater  idealism  in  the  perception  of  the  less  experienced  is  to  be 
expected. 

With  the  qualification  that,  in  the  over-all  analysis,  experience 
does  not  appear  to  be  significantly  related  to  changes  in  role  percep¬ 
tion  the  data  would  seem  to  indicate,  especially  in  the  Task  area,  that 
the  perception  of  more  experienced  principals  may  tend  to  be  more 
closely  associated  with  the  traditional  concept  of  the  principalship — 
involving  office  procedures,  physical  facilities,  and  direct  dealing 
with  students. 

Such  a  generalization  is  consistent  with,  and  provides  evidence 
in  support  of,  Sarbin's  theory  that  prolonged  enactment  in  one  role 

3 

may  result  in  less  adaptation  to  new  role  expectations.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  of  the  observed  differences 
is  due  to  experience  in  administration,  rather  than  to  age,  or  to  the 
philosophies  and  ideals  of  the  period  in  which  the  incumbent  pursued 
most  of  his  studies.  It  would  not  be  valid  to  predict  that  present 
beginning  principals  would  duplicate  the  perceptions  of  their  seniors 
after  a  greater  length  of  service  in  administration. 

II.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  (HYPOTHESIS  B) 


Format  of  Comparisons 

Principals  were  grouped  into  four  categories  according  to  their 
university  education,  as  follows: 

3 

See  p.  19,  supra. 
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Category  No.  0-  M. Ed.  in  Administration  (M.  Ed. Admin. ) 

No.  1-  M. Ed.  in  a  field  other  than  administration 

(M. Ed. other) 

No.  2-  Administration  Core  only  (Admin. Core) 

No.  3-  No  graduate  work  in  education  (no  grad.) 

In  accordance  with  the  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter  I, 
comparisons  were  made  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  B-l  -  0  compared  to  2  (M.  Ed. Admin  compared  to  Admin. 

Core) 

B-2  -  0,2  compared  to  1,3  (Admin,  compared  to  non¬ 
admin.  ) 

B-3  -  0  compared  to  1  (M. Ed. admin,  compared  to  M.Ed. 

other) 

B-4  -  0,1  compared  to  2,3  (M.Ed.  compared  to  no  M.Ed.) 

B-5  -  0,1,2.  compared  to  3  (Grad. Ed.  compared  to  no 

Grad. Ed) 

In  testing  hypotheses  involving  combined  categories,  for  example 
B-2,  the  data  were  first  examined  for  consistent  trends.  If  the  medians 
for  categories  0  and  2  were  similar,  and  the  medians  of  categories  1  and 
3  were  similar,  but  markedly  different  from  those  of  0  and  2,  the  statis¬ 
tical  test  was  applied.  On  occasion,  even  when  the  differences  were 
slightly  less  than  required  for  significance  at  the  .05  level,  the 
observed  trend  warranted  consideration. 

General  Concl usion 

The  analyzed  data  do  not  provide  sufficient  grounds  to  reject 
Null  Hypothesis  B.  In  general  the  perceptions  of  the  principal  's  role 
do  not  vary  according  to  the  university  education  of  the  principal. 
However,  some  areas  of  difference  do  exist  and  are  summarized  in  Table 
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XIII. 

Hypothesis  B-l 

In  the  entire  113  items  there  was  not  one  significant  difference 
in  perception  between  principals  having  completed  the  M. Ed.  in  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  those  having  completed  the  Administration  Core  only. 

Summary  and  discussion.  Since  the  unique  aspects  of  the  graduate 
Administration  course  are  presented  in  the  Core  subjects  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  the  similarity  in  perception  of  the  principal’s  role 
is  perhaps  expected.  The  fact  that  no  significant  differences  occurred, 
might  suggest  that  the  formal  study  of  Administration  contributed  to 
the  unity  of  perceptions,  thus  supporting  the  theory  that  principals' 
perceptions  are  influenced  by  their  educational  experiences. 

Hypothesis  B-2 

From  the  preceding  paragraph  it  would  appear  justifiable  to 
combine  categories  0  and  2  into  one  "Administration"  category.  When  the 
responses  of  this  combined  group  are  compared  to  those  of  categories  1 
and  3 — those  not  having  graduate  Administration  study — the  results  do 
not  justify  rejection  of  Null  Hypothesis  B-2,  but  do  point  out  some 
possible  areas  of  differences  in  role  perception. 

The  "Administration"  principals  perceive  greater  responsibility 
for  providing  "upward"  communications  from  teacher  to  Superintendent 
than  do  the  "non-administration"  principals.  "Non-administration" 
principals  perceive  greater  influence  of  teacher  prestige  but  less 
responsibility  for  the  principal  to  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
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TABLE  XIII 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ROLE  PERCEPTION  RELATED  TO  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 


Section  of 

Level  of 

Direction 

of 

Hypothesis 

Instrument 

Item  Significance 

Difference 

B-l  (0-2) 
(M.Ed.  - 

— 

—  - 

- 

— 

Admin. Core) 

B-2(0, 2-1,3) 

Principal  ' s 

Educational  Philosophy 

.10 

0,  2>1 , 3 

Education 

Legal  bases  for  education 

.01 

0,  2>1 , 3 

Theoretical  bases  to 

Ed. Administration 

.07 

0,  2>1 , 3 

Sit. Factors 

The  level  of  teacher 
prestige  in  community 

.02 

0,  2«1 , 3 

Tasks 

Communicate  teacher's 
feelings  to  superintendent 
Encourage  teachers  to  par- 

.05 

0,  2>1 , 3 

ticipate  in  community 
affairs  and  activities 

.01 

0,  2>1 , 3 

B-3  (0-1) 

Principal  1 s 

Legal  bases  for  education 

.01 

0  >  1 

( M. Ed. Admin. 

Education 

M. Ed. Other) 

Si  t. Factors 

Level  of  teacher  prestige 
in  community 

.02 

0  <  1 

Tasks 

Counsel  students 

.10 

0  «  1 

Support  a  teacher's  action 
when  face-to-face  with 
pupils  and/or  parents 

.07 

0  >  1 

B-4  (0,1-2, 3) 

M.  Ed. -no 

Tasks 

Defend  Superintendent 

M.Ed.  ) 

or  Board  Action 

.02 

0, 1<  2,  3 

B-5  (0,1,2- 

Principal  '  s 

0,1, 2<3 

3)  (Grad.- 

experience 

Vice-principal 

.01 

no  grad. ) 

Tasks 

Supervise  pupils  during 
the  noon  hour  and  recess 

.02 

0,1, 2<3 

Administer  corporal 
punishment  for  major 
misdemeanors 

.05 

0,1, 2<3 
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community  activities  than  do  their  "administration"  peers. 

The  influence  of  differing  university  education  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  differences  in  perception  of  education  considered  desirable 
in  preparation  for  the  principal  ship.  Principals  with  administration 
training  place  greater  emphasis  upon  courses  in  educational  philosophy, 
legal  bases  for  education,  and  the  theoretical  bases  of  educational 
administration,  than  do  those  without  graduate  administration  study. 

Summary  and  discussion.  It  would  appear  from  the  above  analysis 
that  principals  with  administration  training  prefer  a  more  conceptual 
approach  to  the  preparation  for  the  position.  Perhaps  they  perceive 
the  principal 's  role  to  consist  of  such  a  number  of  diverse  tasks  that 
the  most  valuable  preparation  is  a  basic  foundation  upon  which  to  make 
specific  decisions,  to  plan,  and  to  organize. 

The  responses  related  to  the  teachers'  role  in  the  community 
would  seem  to  infer  that  the  "non-administration"  principals  consider 
that  a  degree  of  professional  aloofness  contributes  to  a  teacher's 
prestige. 

Hypothesis  B-3 

Do  differences  in  perception  exist  between  principals  who  have 
taken  their  graduate  study  in  Administration  and  those  who  have  majored 
in  another  educational  field?  In  the  area  of  education  for  the  principal- 
ship  the  trends  are  similar  to  those  in  the  analysis  of  the  combined 
categories  under  B-2.  However,  all  M.Ed.  principals  agree  on  the  value 
of  educational  philosophy,  and  the  difference  in  perception  of  the  value 
of  "theoretical  bases  to  administration"  is  reduced. 
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A  significant  difference  of  opinion  on  the  influence  of  "teacher 
prestige"  remains  in  this  analysis.  While  the  "M. Ed.  (other)"  princi¬ 
pals  emphasize  teacher  prestige  in  the  community  they  do  not  perceive 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  principal  always  to  support  the  teacher's 
actions  when  face-to-face  with  pupils  or  parents  in  order  to  maintain 
this  prestige. 

The  fact  that  "M. Ed. ( other ) "  principals  may  perceive  student 
counselling  to  be  an  aspect  of  the  principal's  role  could  be  attributed 
to  the  members  of  this  category  majoring  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Summary  and  discussion.  The  perceptions  of  the  principal 's 
role  appear  to  be  basically  similar  among  all  principals  having  a 
graduate  degree  in  Education,  regardless  of  their  subject  area 
specialties.  Since  graduate  Education  students  in  all  fields  may  select 
some  of  the  same  courses,  may  study  under  the  same  faculty  members,  and 
use  the  same  library,  it  may  be  that  the  similar  factors  in  their 
learning  environment  are  more  influential  on  perceptual  judgment  than  are 
the  dissimilar  factors. 

Hypotheses  B-4,  B-5 

This  analysis  combines  responses  of  all  M.Ed.  students  and 
compares  these  to  students  without  a  graduate  Education  degree.  In 
analysis  B-4,  those  with  the  Administration  Core  only  are  included  with 
the  "non-M.Ed."  category,  but  in  analysis  B-5,  they  are  included  with 
those  who  have  had  graduate  study  in  Education. 

In  B-4,  a  significant  difference  occurs  on  only  one  item,  thus 
the  null  hypothesis  is  accepted.  When  the  "Administration  Core" 
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principals  are  included  with  the  Graduates  in  analysis  B-5,  three 
significant  differences  are  revealed.  Most  interesting  of  these  is 
the  difference  in  perceived  value  of  the  vice-principal  ship.  Those 
with  graduate  study  perceive  the  role  of  the  principal  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  different  from  that  of  the  vice-principal,  as  to  place  significantly 
less  value  on  this  position  as  preparation  for  the  principalship.  The 
"non-graduate"  principals,  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  the  vice¬ 
principal  ship  to  be  "essential"  preparation.  Considering  the  role  of 
the  vice-principal  as  presented  in  other  studies,4  one  might  deduce  that 
the  "non-graduates"  perceive  the  principal's  role  to  be  more  oriented  to 
office  and  organization  procedures  and  services  than  do  the  Education 
graduates . 

Table  XIII  (p.  73)  reports  that  the  "non-graduate"  principals 
perceive  the  supervising  and  punishing  of  pupils  to  be  a  significantly 
more  necessary  aspect  of  their  role  than  do  the  "graduate"  principals. 
Also,  more  "non-graduate"  principals  feel  that  the  principal  must  have 
direct  contact  with  the  pupils  through  teaching  a  class  though  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Although  the  responses  to  most  items  on  the  instrument  were 
apparently  not  influenced  by  differences  in  the  principals'  formal 
education,  the  differences  in  perception  which  were  noted  could  be 
expected  to  be  evidenced  in  some  differences  of  observed  behavior. 

Frederick  Enns,  "A  Survey  of  the  Present  Status  of  the  Vice- 
Principal  in  Divisional  and  County  Schools  of  Alberta'  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  July,  1959). 

5See  Appendix  E. 
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Basically  "non-graduate"  principals  differ  from  "graduates"  in 
that  they  perceive  their  role  to  involve  more  direct  contact  with  pupils 
and  to  correspond  more  closely  with  the  role  of  the  vice-principal. 

The  most  basic  difference  between  "administration"  and  "non-administra¬ 
tion"  principals  appears  to  be  the  greater  emphasis  by  the  former  upon  a 
conceptual  approach  to  administration.  However,  when  this  comparison  is 
made  between  "admin."  and  "non-admin."  graduates  only,  the  degree  of 
difference  is  substantially  reduced.  Therefore,  while  graduate  study  in 
Education  apparently  influences  role  perception  to  some  extent,  the  area 
of  specialization  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  less  consequence. 

III.  COMBINED  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  FACTORS  (HYPOTHESIS  C) 

Fourteen  urban  principals  having  graduate  study  in  Education  and 
less  than  seven  years  experience  were  compared  to  nineteen  urban 
principals  who  had  no  graduate  work  in  education  and  over  twelve  years 
experience.  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  average  age  of 
th'  latter  group  would  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  former,  this 
analysis  should  point  out  differences  in  perception  between  the  young, 
new  principal  with  graduate  education  and  the  older,  experienced 
principal  without  graduate  education. 

From  Table  XIV,  it  appears  that  the  primary  area  of  difference  is 
in  items  concerning  direct  working  with  pupils.  This  follows  from  what 
has  already  been  found  in  previous  analyses  where  both  the  most  exper¬ 
ienced  (in  hypothesis  A-3)^  and  the  non-graduate  (in  hypothesis  B-5) 

^See  p.  69  supra .  ^See  p.  76  supra . 
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TABLE  XIV 

DIFFERENCES  IN  PERCEPTION  OF  TASKS  RELATED  TO 
COMBINED  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  FACTORS 


Task  Item 

Level  of 
Significance 

Direction  of 
Difference 

Join  a  service  organization  in  the 
community 

.05 

ol d  y  young 

Supervise  pupils  during  noon  hour  and 
recess  periods 

.01 

old  /•  young 

Teach  a  class  or  sponsor  a  club  to 
maintain  direct  contact  with  pupils 

.06 

old  >  young 

perceived  their  roles  to  involve  more  direct  contact  with  pupils. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

The  data  do  not  provide  evidence  that  the  young,  highly  educated 
principals  have  a  different  perception  of  their  role  from  that  of  the 
older,  "non-graduate"  principals.  There  is  no  evidence  from  this  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  interaction  of  "education"  and  "experience"  factors.  Rather, 
the  data  appear  to  support  previous  claims  that  the  few  differences  in 
perception  which  have  been  found  are  related  to  the  type  of  formal 
education  regardless  of  length  of  experience,  or  to  the  length  of 
administrative  experience  regardless  of  type  of  university  education. 

IV.  GRADE  LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  (HYPOTHESIS  D) 

The  theory  in  Chapter  II  suggests  that  "structural"  factors  in 
the  individual's  situation  will  influence  his  perception.  Therefore, 
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while  the  principal's  role  prescribed  in  the  School  Act,  General 
Regulations  Under  the  Department  of  Education  and  school  board  policy 
statements  is  identical  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  principals, 
it  is  likely  that  the  principals  themselves  perceive  some  differences. 
Table  XV  summarizes  the  differences  in  role  perception  between  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  urban  principals  as  they  were  revealed  in  this  study. 
While  all  principals  recognize  the  value  of  educational  and  child  psy¬ 
chology,  a  majority  of  elementary  principals  consider  these  courses 
"essential"  in  preparation  for  the  principal  ship.  More  secondary 
principals,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  a 
subject  matter  specialty  than  do  elementary  principals. 

Secondary  principals  perceive  greater  responsibility  than  do 
elementary  principals  for  establishing  uniform  promotion  policies  and 
for  keeping  records  of  student  achievement.  Inspite  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  for  clerical  procedure,  elementary  principals  con¬ 
sider  a  knowledge  of  office  management  to  be  of  greater  value  than  do 
secondary  principals. 

Elementary  principals  are  apparently  more  concerned  than  secon¬ 
dary  principals  with  encouraging  school-parent  communications  both  by 
means  of  interviews  and  through  Home  and  School  Associations. 

A  majority  of  secondary  principals  consider  sex  an  important 
consideration  in  the  appointment  of  principals.  They  apparently  do  not 
perceive  the  principal  ship  to  be  a  position  suited  to  a  female  incumbent. 

Although  the  difference  is  not  marked,  there  is  an  indication 
that  elementary  principals  are  more  concerned  with  avoiding  clique 
formation  among  staff  members  than  are  secondary  principals. 
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TABLE  XV 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ROLE  PERCEPTION  RELATED  TO  GRADE  LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL 


Section 

Level  of 

Item  Significance 

Direction  of 
Difference 

Personal 

Charac¬ 

teristics 

Sex 

.07 

El<  Sec 

Principal  ' 

's  Educational  psychology 

.07 

El  >  Sec 

Education 

Child  or  adolescent  psychology 

.05 

El  >  Sec 

Academic  subject  area  spec. 

.10 

El<  Sec 

Office  management 

.01 

El  >■  Sec 

Ta  sks 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  a 

Home  and  School  Association 

.02 

El  >  Sec 

Encourage  teachers  to  interview 
parents 

.05 

El  >  Sec 

Keep  complete  records  on  office 
files  of  the  achievement  of  each 
pupil 

.02 

El  <  Sec 

Establish  well-defined,  uniformly 
prescribed  academic  standards  for 
pupil  promotion 

.07 

El  <  Sec 

Group  classes  within  a  grade  on  the 
basis  of  academic  competence 

.06 

El  >  Sec 

Arrange  teachers  '  work  assignments 
and  room  assignments  so  as  to 
hinder  the  formation  of  cliques 

.10 

El >  Sec 

Summary  and  Discussion 

As  in  previous  analyses,  the  number  of  similarities  in  percep¬ 
tion  exceeds  the  number  of  differences.  However,  differences  in 
perception  are  reported  which  would  seem  to  relate  to  those  situational 
factors  which  differ  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  greater  "student  orientation"  of 
elementary  principals  and  of  greater  "subject-matter  orientation"  of 
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secondary  principals.  While  many  of  the  tasks  of  secondary  principals 
are  obviously  related  to  students,  they  tend  to  be  in  the  areas  of 
policy^ organization  or  accounting  and  further  removed  from  the  actual 
student  personalities  than  are  the  tasks  of  elementary  principals.  The 
greater  maturity  and  independence  of  the  students,  the  size  of  urban 
secondary  schools,  the  diversity  of  programming  and  scheduling,  the 
need  for  conformity  with  Department  and  University  regulations  re¬ 
garding  credits,  major  courses,  etc.,  undoubtedly  influence  the  secondary 
principal's  perception  of  his  role. 

The  fact  that  elementary  principals  consider  a  knowledge  of 
office  management  of  greater  value  than  do  secondary  principals  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  urban  secondary  schools  usually  have  a  large 
clerical  staff  with  one  of  the  senior  clerks  "in  charge."  In  the 
elementary  school,  the  principal  may  have  no,  or  only  part-time,  cleri¬ 
cal  assistance,  so  that  his  role  must  include  office  management. 

The  greater  concern  for  parent-teacher  communication  in  the 
elementary  school  is  to  be  expected  since  elementary  children  are  only 
beginning  to  adjust  from  the  home  environment  to  a  larger  "school 
society."  The  smaller  area  of  the  elementary  community  is  also  more 
conducive  to  school-community  communication. 

Since  most  urban  elementary  school  staffs  have  fewer  members  than 
those  of  secondary  schools,  and  since  elementary  teachers  do  not  tend  to 
move  from  room  to  room,  the  problems  of  clique  formation  may  be  more 
likely  and  more  harmful  to  staff  morale  than  in  large  secondary  schools 
where  a  degree  of  sub— grouping  may  be  desirable.  Elementary  principals, 
therefore,  may  perceive  more  direct  and  frequent  involvement  in  aspects 
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of  the  informal  staff  organization  than  do  secondary  principals. 

V.  URBAN-RURAL  SCHOOL  COMMUNITIES  (HYPOTHESIS  E) 

The  differences  in  perception  between  secondary  school  principals 
in  urban  and  rural  communities  are  reported  in  Table  XVI.  A  major  area 
of  difference  concerns  community-school  relationships.  Nine  of  the  ten 
task  items  dealing  with  the  community  are  rated  as  more  essential  tasks 

Q 

by  the  rural  principals,  with  two  items — "join  a  service  organization," 
and  "work  out  the  calendar  of  extra-curricular  school  activities  in 
cooperation  with  other  community  organizations" — being  significantly 
different  from  the  responses  of  urban  principals.  Rural  principals  also 
perceive  greater  responsibility  than  do  urban  principals  for  encouraging 
teachers  to  participate  in  community  affairs,  and  give  some  indication 
(though  the  difference  is  not  significant)  that  they  perceive  greater 
importance  in  the  principal's  social  position  in  the  community.^  The 
presence  of  separate  schools  in  the  community  is  perceived  by  rural 
public  school  principals  to  have  more  influence  upon  their  school 
program  than  is  reported  by  urban  principals.  A  composite  view  of  all 
items  related  to  the  school  and  its  community  seems  to  indicate  a 
greater  community  concern  and  awareness  by  the  rural  principal  than  by 
his  urban  peer. 

Rural  principals  perceive  significantly  less  responsibility  for 
reporting  evaluations  of  teachers  to  the  superintendent  and  for  exerting 
influence  to  have  incompetent  teachers  removed. 

o  9 

See  Appendix  H.  Ibid. 
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TABLE  XVI 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ROLE  PERCEPTION  RELATED  TO  THE  URBAN-RURAL  SITUATION 


Level  of  Direction  of 

Section  Item  Significance  Difference 


Personal 

Charac¬ 

teristics 

Sex 

.07 

U  >R 

Work 

Vice-principal 

.05 

U  >  R 

Experience 

Coach  of  school  athletics 

.10 

U  >R 

Education 

Educational  psychology 

.10 

U  <  R 

Theoretical  bases  to  Ed. Admin. 

.02 

U  <  R 

Situational 

Factors 

Presence  of  separate  or  private 
schools  and  personnel  in  the 
community 

.07 

U  <  R 

Tasks 

Join  a  service  organization 
in  the  community 

.05 

U  <R 

Work  out  the  calendar  of  extra 
curricular  school  activities 
in  cooperation  with  other 
community  organizations 

.02 

U<R 

Administer  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  for  major  misdemeanors 

.05 

U  >  R 

Assist  the  superintendent  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  teachers 

.02 

U  >  R 

Bring  about  influence  to  have 
a  teacher  removed  whom  he 
believes  to  be  incompetent 

.07 

U  >  R 

Encourage  teachers  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  community  affairs 
and  activities 

.06 

U  <  R 

Provide  centralized  book¬ 
keeping  for  all  school  accounts 

.10 

U  >  R 

Assess  property  damage  caused 
by  pupils  and  collect  from 
student  for  repair 

.10 

U  >  R 
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Some  interesting  differences  occur  in  Section  I  -  The  Principal. 
Rural  principals  are  apparently  less  concerned  whether  the  incumbent  is 
male  or  female.  The  fact  that  rural  principals  consider  experience  as  a 
vice-principal  and  coach  of  school  athletics  to  be  less  valuable  in 
preparation  for  the  principal  ship  than  do  urban  principals  may  be  due  to 
their  perceptions  of  these  positions  rather  than  of  the  principal  ship. 

In  urban  secondary  schools,  both  vice-principal  and  coach  may  be 
required  to  assume  more  extensive  administrative  responsibilities  than 
in  rural  schools.  Rural  principals  perceive  greater  value  than  urban 
principals  in  the  formal  study  of  the  theoretical  bases  underlying 
educational  administration. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Although  there  are  many  areas  in  which  the  role  perceptions  of 
urban  and  rural  secondary  principals  agree,  there  do  appear  to  be  areas 
of  difference  in  perception  which  relate  to  the  differences  in  the 
working  environment. 

The  difference  in  perceived  influence  of  separate  schools  between 
rural  and  urban  principals  is  readily  understood.  Because  of  the 
sparsity  of  rural  population  it  is  difficult  to  centralize  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  enrolment  of  students  into  one  school  to  provide  the  number  of 
staff  members,  facilities  and  services  necessary  to  provide  a  complete 
and  diversified  program.  When  separate  schools  also  serve  the  same 
geographical  area,  the  problem  is  intensified.  Also,  the  presence  of 
two  schools  in  one  community  divides  the  interests,  resources  and 
initiative  of  the  parents  in  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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presence  of  two  schools  may  contribute  to  the  program  by  providing 
opportunities  for  inter-school  activities,  and  for  cooperative  discus¬ 
sions  and  conferences  involving  the  points  of  view  of  different  profes¬ 
sional  staffs.  While  the  influences  may  be  both  positive  and  negative, 
it  is  understandable  that  rural  principals  perceive  a  greater  influence 
of  this  situational  factor  than  do  their  urban  colleagues. 

Since  rural  districts,  in  general,  have  considerably  fewer 
teachers  than  do  urban  districts,  principals  apparently  leave  more  of 
the  evaluation  and  staffing  problems  directly  to  the  superintendent. 

Urban  districts  tend  to  require  a  large  central  office  adminis¬ 
tration  staff  who  create  regularized  administration  procedures  for  the 
entire  district,  perhaps  discouraging  innovation  in  each  school  by  the 
principal.  In  rural  areas,  however,  a  school  district  may  contain  only 
one  secondary  school  so  that  its  principal  may  have  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  and  may  be  required  to  initiate  most  of  the  administrative  functions 
comprising  his  role.  It  might  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  rural 
principals  perceive  greater  value  in  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
bases  underlying  educational  administration  upon  which  to  make  specific 
decisions  or  plans. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 


For  the  purpose  of  study  and  analysis,  it  i 
to  centre  attention  as  much  as  possible  on 
process  itself. ^ 


s  probably  desirable 
the  administrative 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  current  definition 
of  the  administrative  process,  and  to  investigate  the  findings  of  this 
study  for  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  relevancy  of  the 
process  components  to  the  principalship. 


Determination  of  Process 

An  objective  response  questionnaire  is  not  an  adequate  instru¬ 
ment  for  collecting  data  specifically  related  to  the  administrative 
process  as  employed  by  the  principal  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  tasks. 

In  attempting  to  study  "process,"  Halpin  has  warned:  "An  outside  observer 

can  never  observe  'process  qua  process';  he  can  observe  only  a  sequence 

2 

of  behavior  or  behavior  products  from  which  he  may  infer  ’process'." 

Since  role  perception  is  the  primary  determinant  in  role  behavior, 
an  over-view  of  the  median  principal's  responses  to  his  perceptions  of 
his  administrative  tasks  may  provide  indications  of  the  components  of 
the  administrative  process  most  likely  to  be  applied  in  his  role. 


^  Se e  p .  4 ,  supra . 

2 

Andrew  W.  Halpin,  "A  Paradigm  for  Research  on  Administrative 
Behavior,"  Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  Roald  F.  Campbell  and 
Russell  T.  Gregg,  editors  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1957), 
p.  195. 
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Definition  of  Administration  Process 

The  components  of  the  administrative  process  have  been  variously 

named  and  defined.  Campbell,  Corbally  and  Ramseyer  name  and  define 

3 

five  components  as  follows: 

1.  Decision  Making.  This  is  broadly  conceived  as  the  making  of 

a  rational  decision  of  major  significance  or  proportions,  which  involves 
(a)  defining  the  problem,  (b)  analyzing  the  situation,  (c)  considering 
alternatives,  (d)  selecting  a  course  of  action. 

2.  Programming.  Following  the  major  decision,  a  number  of 
"implementing  decisions"  are  required.  These  concern  selection  and 
organization  of  staff,  provision  of  accommodation,  facilities  and 
materials,  and  budgetting. 

3.  Stimulating.  Either  through  pressure,  influence,  or  rational 
examination  of  the  evidence,  members  of  the  organization  must  be  "set  in 
motion"  along  a  certain  course  of  action.  Adequate  three-way  communica¬ 
tion  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  stimulating  aspect  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  process. 

4.  Coordinating .  This  component  involves  bringing  into  appro¬ 
priate  relationship  the  people  and  things  necessary  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  achieve  its  purposes. 

5.  Appraising.  This  aspect  of  the  process  involves  seeking 
answers  to  two  questions:  (a)  to  what  extent  and  how  well  have  the 
organizational  objectives  been  met?  (b)  to  what  extent  and  how  well 

3 

Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  and  John  A  Ramseyer, 
Introduction  to  Educational  Administration  (second  edition;  Boston: 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1962),  pp.  139-145. 
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has  the  organization  been  maintained? 

In  terms  of  public  education,  the  former  question  would  apply 
primarily  to  an  evaluation  of  student  development,  and  'he  latter  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  growth  in  competence  of  the  staff  and  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  total  school  organization  and  program. 

Gregg  warns  against  a  fragmentation  of  the  process: 

The  components  as  a  group  constitute  Lhe  process  of  administra¬ 
tion.  All  are  needed  but  none  stand  alone.  In  operational 
administration  it  is  entirely  possible  that  all  may  be  taking 
place  at  practically  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  activity. 

Results 

The  administrative  process  in  the  school .  Principals'  perceptions 
of  the  Task  items  would  indicate  that  all  aspects  of  the  administrative 
process,  in  some  form,  could  probably  be  observed  in  their  behavior. 

For  example,  principals,  on  the  average,  perceive  that  they  "probably 
should"  arrange  for  a  staff  study  of  a  particular  innovation,  issue  or 
problem,  possibly  calling  in  specialist  advisors.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  image  such  a  task  being  carried  out  successfully  without 
application  of  all  components  of  the  process.  A  major  decision  is 
required,  involving  defining  the  problem  to  be  studied,  analyzing  the 
situational  factors,  considering  alternative  methods  of  conducting  the 
study,  and  deciding  upon  one.  When  the  major  decision  has  been  made, 
a  number  of  "implementing  decisions"  are  necessary  regarding  the  person¬ 
nel  to  be  involved — teachers,  pupils,  specialists,  others — the  materials 

4Russell  T.  Gregg,  "The  Administrative  Process,"  in  Campbell  and 
Gregg,  ojo.  cit. .  p.  274. 

^See  Table  VIII,  p.  58. 
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needed,  and  perhaps  the  physical  accommodation  and  finances  required. 
Clearly,  the  personnel  must  then  be  directed  or  motivated  to  proceed. 

The  contribution  of  each  person  to  the  total  study  must  be  clearly 
defined;  a  time  schedule  for  committee  reports,  a  schedule  arranging  use 
of  rooms,  testing  materials,  etc.,  may  be  necessary.  Above  all,  if  the 
project  is  to  be  well  coordinated,  channels  of  communication  must  be 
created  and  maintained.  Frequent  appraisal  of  the  study  may  lead  to 
changes  in  the  original  programming.  An  ultimate  appraisal  of  the  study 
may  present  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

While  the  implementation  of  this  one  perceived  task  represents 
the  application  of  the  complete  process  cycle,  the  above  procedure 
might  also  be  thought  of  in  its  entirety  as  the  initial  step  in  a  larger 
cycle  with  the  findings  of  the  study  providing  data  for  new  decisions 
regarding  implementation  of  new  procedures  in  curriculum,  organization, 
methodology.  The  entire  cycle  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

The  principal  1  s  involvement  in  1  arqer  "process  cvcl  es . 11  The  above 
example  illustrates  that  when  the  school  is  considered  as  the  "institu¬ 
tion"  all  aspects  of  the  administration  process  may  be  observed  in  a 
principal's  behavior.  However,  if  larger  organizational  units  are 
considered — the  school  district  or  the  provincial  Department — an 
analysis  of  the  principal's  role  tends  to  emphasize  only  certain  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  process.  Most  of  the  major  decision-making  regarding 
curriculum,  teacher  certification,  facilities  and  materials  occurs,  in 
Canada,  at  the  provincial  Department  level.  Considerable  programming 
occurs  at  the  district  level — selection  of  staff,  provision  of  schools, 
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etc., — and  also  a  degree  of  decision-making,  in  the  establishing  of 
policies  and  regulations  of  the  District.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Alberta  principals,  provided  with  Departmental  curriculum 
guides,  and  with  teachers,  buildings,  and  additional  regulations 
supplied  by  the  district  (according  to  Department  regulations),  per¬ 
ceive  the  principal  ship  to  involve  primarily  the  programming  component. 
In  this  study  the  principal  perceives  responsibility  for  arranging 
classes,  making  instructional  aids  available,  assisting  teachers,  etc. 

The  principal's  role  as  a  stimulator  is  also  inferred  from  the 
questionnaire  responses.  Many  of  the  task  items  perceived  as  part  of 
his  role  begin  with  such  words  as  "encourage,"  "assist,"  "communicate." 
The  principal's  perceived  role  in  community  relationships  certainly 
implies  an  emphasis  upon  this  aspect  of  the  administration  process. 

Many  tasks  involve  the  coordinating  function.  Probably  most  of 
the  principal's  programming  decisions  imply  coordinating  activities. 
Teachers,  students,  classrooms,  labs,  consultant  services,  counselling 
services,  extra-curricular  activities  must  all  be  "brought  into  an 
appropriate  relationship  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  institution." 

While  it  has  been  claimed  above  that  most  of  the  major  policy  and 
regulatory  decisions  are  made  by  administrators  other  than  principals, 
principals  are  informed  of  these  decisions  and  the  goals  or  objectives 
inherent  in  them,  and  are  therefore  able  to  carry  out  some  meaningful 
appraising  or  evaluating  functions.  Evaluation  of  pupil  progress  has 
been  a  traditional  concern  of  principals  and  is  apparently  still 

^See  Table  X,  page  62. 
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perceived  as  a  significant  aspect  of  their  role.7  This  study  has  shown 
that  principals  now  perceive  their  role  to  include  evaluation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization  as  well;  Table  X,  page  62  and  Table  XI, 
page  63,  show  that  principals  perceive  their  tasks  to  include  evalua¬ 
tions  of  teacher  competency  and  of  the  adequacy  of  the  physical 
environment. 

However,  the  principal  is  required  to  submit  considerable  data  to 
his  superior  administrative  officers  in  the  form  of  reports.  These 
administrators  also  collect  data  through  visits  to  the  schools,  and 
through  district  or  departmental  examinations  of  students.  Since  higher 
levels  of  administration  are  presently  responsible  for  major  decision¬ 
making  it  follows  that  they  will  also  assume  ultimate  responsibility 
for  appraising  the  end  products,  thus  completing  the  large  adminis¬ 
trative  process  cycle. 

Summary 

Within  a  school,  administrative  behavior  may  generally  be  observed 
which  would  imply  application  of  all  components  of  the  administrative 
process . 

However,  considering  educational  administration  in  the  larger 
context  of  district  and  Departmental  levels,  it  appears  that  adminis¬ 
trative  process  cycles  within  cycles  are  recurring  _ad  infinitum.  In 
these  "larger  cycles"  the  components  of  the  process  most  relevant  to 
the  pr i ncipal ship  appear  to  be  programming,  stimulating,  and  coordina¬ 
ting.  The  responses  also  seem  to  infer  a  greater  involvement  of 

7 See  Table  IX,  page  61  and  Table  VIII,  page  58. 
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principals  in  appraising  all  aspects  of  the  educational  program  than 
has  been  traditional. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  determine  the  principal's 
perception  of  his  role  in  the  educational  institution,  and  to  investigate 
the  relationships  between  differences  in  the  principals’  experiences  and 
situations  and  differences  in  their  role  perception.  The  principal  ship 
has  been  investigated  in  four  dimensions:  The  Principal,  The  Situational 
Factors,  The  Administrative  Tasks  of  the  Principal,  and  The  Administra¬ 
tive  Process. 

The  Principal 

Survey.  The  first  dimension  of  the  problem  sought  to  determine 
the  principal's  perception  of  the  personal  characteristics,  work  experi¬ 
ences  and  education  which  are  important  for  the  incumbent  principal.  The 
analysis  in  Chapter  V  indicates  the  "pattern  of  competencies"  which  the 
"average"  principal  perceived  as  important.  Although  factors  of 
academic  achievement  and  intelligence  were  considered  important  they 
were  perceived  as  secondary  to  qualities  of  emotional  stability  and 
personal ity. 

Previous  work  experiences  in  other  educational  roles  were  consi¬ 
dered  very  valuable,  with  experience  as  a  teacher  considered  essential. 
Previous  employment  in  office  or  business  capacities  was  perceived  to  be 


of  much  less  value. 
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While  the  average  principal  did  not  specify  any  particular  uni¬ 
versity  course  as  essential,  he  considered  many  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  perceived  value  of  courses  in  the  foundations  of  education — psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  curriculum  development — indicate  the  breadth  of 
general  knowledge  of  education  considered  desirable.  Courses  in  these 
areas  and  in  instructional  methods  and  materials  were  rated  of  more 
value  than  courses  related  to  administration  per  se.  Those  administra¬ 
tion  courses  which  were  perceived  as  having  most  relevance  to  the 
principalship  were  personnel  supervision,  an  analysis  of  the  duties  of 
the  position,  and  the  theoretical  bases  of  educational  administration. 

In  summary,  the  data  in  this  study  have  indicated  that  the 
average  public  school  principal  in  Alberta  perceives  his  role  to  be  one 
that  is  most  capably  filled  by  a  teacher  who  has  a  thorough  education 
in  the  bases  and  techniques  of  effective  instruction  and  a  knowledge  of 
personnel  supervision,  and  who  has  the  emotional  and  personality 
characteristics  conducive  to  the  implementation  of  an  effective  program 
with  the  personnel  in  his  school  situation. 

Hypotheses .  Very  little  disagreement  was  found  between  various 
categories  of  principals  on  items  relating  to  characteristics  of  the 
incumbent.  When  the  more  experienced  principals  were  compared  to  the 
less  experienced  (Hypothesis  A),  and  when  the  older,  experienced,  "non¬ 
graduate"  principals  were  compared  to  the  younger,  inexperienced, 
"graduate"  principals  (Hypothesis  C),  no  significant  differences  in  per¬ 
ception  were  revealed  in  this  dimension  of  the  study. 

The  probable  influence  of  education  on  the  principal's  perception 
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was  most  apparent  in  the  perceived  value  of  various  aspects  of  the 
preparation  for  the  principal  ship.  Those  principals  having  done  gra¬ 
duate  work  in  administration  placed  significantly  greater  value  on 
courses  in  educational  philosophy,  the  legal  bases  for  education,  and  the 
theoretical  bases  of  educational  administration  than  did  those  without 
formal  administration  study.  Those  with  graduate  study  in  Education  in 
any  field  perceived  significantly  less  value  in  the  vice-principalship 
as  a  training-ground  for  the  principalship  than  did  those  without 
graduate  study.  The  data  apparently  indicated  that  the  principal’s  own 
experiences  have  brought  about  changes  in  his  cognitive  "frame  of 
reference"  which  have  influenced  his  perception.  Null  Hypothesis  B 
was  therefore  rejected  in  this  dimension. 

Null  Hypotheses  D  and  E  were  also  rejected  in  this  dimension 
since  some  relationships  were  observed  between  situational  factors  and 
the  principal  's  perception  of  desirable  characteristics  of  the  incum¬ 
bent.  Secondary  principals  considered  the  sex  of  the  principal  to  be  a 
more  important  consideration  and  perceived  a  greater  need  for  education 
in  an  academic  specialty  than  did  elementary  principals.  Elementary 
principals  placed  greater  emphasis  than  secondary  principals  on  courses 
in  educational  and  child  psychology.  Urban  principals  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  the  sex  of  the  incumbent  than  did  rural,  and  considered 
the  vice-principalship  of  greater  value  in  preparation  for  the 
principalship. 

Discussion.  The  findings  revealed  in  Section  I,  The  Principal, 
provide  a  set  of  criteria  which  the  "average"  principal  would  recommend 
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in  the  appointment  of  new  principals.  These  criteria  would  appear  to  be 
more  all-inclusive  and  rigorous  than  those  usually  employed  in  making 
appointments.  Selection  based  upon  all  the  suggested  competencies  would 
be  a  complex  and  time-consuming  procedure;  however,  the  importance  of 
the  position  appears  to  warrant  such  care  in  selection.  Factors  of 
intelligence,  academic  achievement,  extent  of  study  in  the  foundations 
of  education  and  administration  and  success  as  a  teacher  may  be 
evaluated  by  examination  of  relatively  objective  materials — test  scores, 
university  transcripts,  supervisory  reports,  etc.  However,  objective 
tests  alone  may  not  be  adequate  in  appraising  factors  of  emotional 
stability  and  personality.  These  may  best  be  judged  by  the  teachers  and 
principal  with  whom  the  applicant  has  worked.  For  this  reason,  the 
practice  of  "nomination"  for  administrative  positions  may  have  some 
merit.  If  a  teacher  who  has  applied  for  a  principal  ship  appears  as  a 
nominee  by  his  co-workers  and  rates  well  on  the  "objective"  indicators 
suggested  above,  his  fellow  principals,  according  to  the  findings  in 
this  study,  would  predict  his  success. 

The  Situational  Factors 

Survey.  Any  incumbent  must  fulfil  his  role  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  established  by  the  expectations  of  other  people  and  by  the 
physical  environment.  The  second  dimension  of  this  study,  therefore, 
concerned  the  situational  factors  which  the  principal  perceived  as  being 
relevant  to  his  role. 

Principals  perceived  the  effective  fulfilment  of  their  role  to 
be  most  dependent  upon  the  professional  competence  and  the  morale  of  the 
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teaching  staff.  This  perception,  combined  with  the  perceived  influence 
of  other  school  personnel,  illustrated  the  interdependence  of  roles 
which  constitute  the  educational  instutition. 

Principals  also  perceived  considerable  influence  of  community 
factors  on  their  role,  placing  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  community's 
perception  of  the  cruciality  of  education. 

Hypotheses .  In  general  the  perception  of  the  relative  influence 
of  the  situational  factors  showed  no  specific  relationship  to  the 
variables  in  experience  or  situational  factors  of  the  respondents.  Rural 
school  principals  perceived  the  influence  of  separate  schools  on  the 
public  school  as  Peing  more  important  than  did  urban  principals.  While 
the  existence  of  separate  schools  is  most  apparent  in  the  smaller  rural 
setting,  their  influence  would  perhaps  be  more  markedly  perceived  by 
principals — both  urban  and  rural — who  had  been  involved  in  education  in 
other  provinces  or  states  not  having  separate  school  systems.  The  factor 
of  long  experience  in  a  given  situation  may  be  modifiying  the  perception 
of  the  influence  of  this  factor  upon  public  school  principals  in  Alberta. 

The  following  summary  of  the  principals'  perceptions  of  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks  indicates  the  influence  of  situational  factors  upon  the 
perceived  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  principalship. 

The  Administrative  Tasks 

Survey.  Broadly  stated,  the  findings  in  Chapter  V  revealed 
that  the  "average"  principal  perceived  his  primary  responsibilities  to 
be  the  facilitation,  implementation  and  improvement  of  instruction  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  means  of  communication  between  the  school  and 
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its  community.  Many  of  his  perceived  tasks  involved  the  provision  of  an 
efficient  organization  and  of  standardized  procedures— -pupil  classifica¬ 
tion  and  accounting,  providing  for  instructional  materials,  establishing 
office  procedures,  etc. 

The  principal,  recognizing  that  teacher  competence  and  morale  and 
aspirations  of  community  personnel  influence  his  role,  perceived  some 
responsibility  for  tasks  which  may  influence  these  situational  factors, 
to  modify,  re-direct  or  strengthen  their  support  for  his  own  expecta¬ 
tions.  Once  again  the  interrelatedness  of  role  expectations  is  evi¬ 
denced. 

Principals  also  perceived  responsibility  for  tasks  involving  the 
development,  enrichment  and  adaptation  of  curriculum. 

The  diversity,  complexity  and  consequences  of  tasks  which  the 
principal  perceived  as  essential  components  of  his  role  would  seem  to 
necessitate  the  breadth  of  education  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
incumbent  reported  earlier. 

Hypotheses.  The  analysis  in  Chapter  VI  indicated  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  experience  and  situation  of  principals  and  the  prin- 
cipal's  perception  of  his  responsibility  for  various  tasks.  As  the 
theory  predicted,  the  more  experienced  principals  perceived  greater 
responsibility  than  did  those  with  less  experience  for  those  tasks 
which  have  been  tradi tionally  prescribed  for  the  principal  ship  those 
concerning  the  physical  facilities,  office  work,  and  direct  work  with 
pupils. 

Null  Hypothesis  B  was  not  rejected  since  very  little  relationship 
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was  found  between  perceived  responsibility  for  tasks  and  the  principal's 
university  education.  Those  principals  with  graduate  administrative 
training,  however,  apparently  perceived  greater  responsibility  for  some 
task  areas  involving  teachers — providing  communications,  encouragement 
and  support — than  did  principals  without  administrative  training.  Such 
tasks  would  seem  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  staff  morale — the 
most  influential  of  situational  factors. 

As  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  instrument,  Null  Hypothesis 
C  could  not  be  rejected  for  most  items  in  the  Task  dimension  of  the 
study.  There  was  some  indication  that  the  "older,  experienced,  non 
graduates"  perceived  greater  responsibility  for  tasks  involving  direct 
teaching  and  supervision  of  pupils  than  did  the  "younger,  inexperienced, 
graduates. " 

Situational  differences  apparently  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  way  in  which  the  principal  perceived  his  role.  The  analyses  of 
Hypotheses  D  and  E  in  Chapter  VI  revealed  that  principals  of  elementary 
schools  and  those  of  rural  schools  perceived  greater  responsibility  for 
tasks  related  to  the  school-community  relationships  than  did  principals  of 
secondary  and  urban  schools,  and  that  rural  principals  perceived  less 
responsibility  than  did  urban  principals  for  tasks  related  to  staffing, 
especially  the  evaluating  of  teachers. 

Pi scussion.  The  diversity  and  nature  of  the  tasks  perceived  by 
the  principals  as  areas  of  their  responsibility  indicate  the  cruciality 
of  the  principal 's  role  in  the  education  institution.  He  apparently 
perceives  his  responsibility  for  operationalizing  the  philosophies, 
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objectives,  programmes  and  curricula  developed  by  other  levels  of  the 
institution.  His  role  places  him  in  the  focal  position,  surrounded  by 
parents,  teachers,  pupils,  and  administrators  at  all  levels  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  so  that  his  tasks  are  interrelated  with  these  personnel,  and 
defined  by  their  expectation  of  his  role. 

The  research  hypotheses  have  indicated  only  a  few  areas  of 
differences  in  task  perception.  It  could  be  proposed,  however,  that 
differences  in  length  of  experience,  and  in  type  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  will  influence  the  procedures  and  personnel  used,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  perceived  tasks  are  carried  out. 

The  Admini s trative  Process 

The  fourth  dimension  presented  in  the  statement  of  the  problem 
was  the  application  of  the  Administrative  Process  to  the  principalship. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  as  reported  in  Chapter  VII  indicates  that  the 
principal  would  probably  apply  all  components  of  the  process-decision 
making,  programming,  stimulating,  coordinating,  and  appraising — in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  role;  however,  in  considering  the  larger  provincial 
institution  of  public  education,  his  tasks  appear  to  involve  primarily 
the  components  of  programming,  stimulating  and  coordinating.  There  is 
some  evidence,  however,  that  the  principal  is  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  the  "appraising"  component  as  well. 

The  instrument  in  this  study  was  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to 
reveal  differences  in  perception  of  "the  process"  between  principals  of 
varying  categories. 
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II.  CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  reported  in  Chapters  V,  VI,  and 
VII  of  this  study  three  general  conclusions  are  presented: 

Conclusion  I. 

Alberta  principals  perceive  their  role  to  involve  all  aspects  of 
the  educational  program  in  their  schools.  They  judge  that  they  must 
assume  responsibility  for  tasks  in  the  areas  of  community-school  rela¬ 
tionships,  curriculum  development,  pupil  personnel,  staff  personnel, 
and  office  and  plant  management.  The  results  do  not  indicate  that  the 
traditional  role  which  included  teaching,  office  work,  and  management 
is  being  replaced,  but  rather  that  it  is  being  expanded  to  include  more 
supervisory  and  evaluative  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  data  support 
the  original  survey  hypothesis  that  the  principal's  perceptions  of  his 
role  will  coincide  with  the  expanding  "new  role"  described  in  the 
literature. 

Conclusion  II 

Experiential  and  situational  factors  do  influence  the  principal's 
perception  of  his  role.  Although  large  areas  of  agreement  are  evidenced 
in  this  study  between  the  different  categories  of  respondents,  these 
similarities  are  justified  by  the  similarities  of  structural  factors 
influencing  principals.  The  principals'  expectations  have  developed 
over  many  years  in  which  most,  or  all,  principals  have  been  public 
school  students  and  later  teachers,  have  attended  the  same,  or  similar 
teacher-training  institutions,  have  read  many  of  the  same  periodicals, 
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have  worked  under  the  same  Department  of  Education  and  School  Act. 

The  fact  that  some  areas  of  difference  in  perception  appear  to 
be  related  to  the  structural  factors  isolated  in  this  study  would 
indicate  that  they  are  of  sufficient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  large 
area  of  common  factors  and  to  influence  role  perception  and  ultimately 
behavior. 

Conclusion  III 

In  fulfiling  his  role  in  educational  administration,  the  principal 
most  frequently  enters  the  administrative  process  at  the  "programming" 
component  and  follows  his  implementing  decisions  with  "stimulation"  and 
"coordination."  However,  the  frequent  application  of  the  entire  process 
within  the  school  itself,  including  major  decision-making  and  all  aspects 
of  appraising,  may  be  considered  evidence  of  the  "new  role"  emerging  for 
the  principal. 


III.  IMPLICATIONS 


Implication  I_ 

As  principals  perceive  their  role  to  be  expanding  into  all  areas 
of  the  educational  organization  and  program,  conflicts  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  another  current  trend  among  educational  personnel.  Ieachers 
are  also  emerging  as  professional  educators,  trained  in  curriculum 
development,  instructional  methods  and  materials,  psychology,  etc.,  and 
may  not  hold  the  same  expectations  for  the  principal's  role  in  curri¬ 
culum,  teacher  evaluation,  and  supervision  as  does  the  principal. 
Teachers  may  be  inclined  to  look  for  leadership  from  their  own 
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professional  curriculum  committees,  association  locals,  or  other 
teachers  rather  than  from  their  principals.  In  the  interests  of  the 
goals  of  public  education,  expectations  for  the  roles  of  professional 
administrators  and  professional  teachers  must  be  clearly  established  and 
mutually  congruent.  The  principal’s  role  is  probably  the  most  crucial 
because  of  its  location  in  the  structure  of  the  institution. 

Imp! i cat  ion  1 1 

If  a  principal  is  to  provide  educational  leadership  in  an 
organization  comprised  of  professionally  qualified  staff  members,  it 
follows  that  he  himself  must  be  "professionally  qualified."  Increasing 
demand,  therefore,  can  be  expected  for  graduate  study  in  Education  for 
all  school  principals,  with  emphasis  on  development  of  curriculum, 
research,  and  education  foundations,  as  well  as  on  techniques  of 
administration. 

Implication  III 

Changes  in  the  principal’s  role  have  developed  in  part  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  the  roles  of  superintendents  and  other  central 
office  personnel.  It  is  now  to  be  expected  that  concomitant  changes 
will  begin  to  evolve  in  the  roles  of  vice-principals  and  other  school 
personnel . 

Implication  IV 

To  the  extent  that  they  believe  that  the  principal's  role  should 
be  as  principals  have  reported  in  this  study,  school  boards  might 
reconsider  the  qualifications  required  of  applicants*  University  faculty 
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might  re-evaluate  the  suitability  of  courses  provided,  Department  offi¬ 
cials  might  re-define  the  formal  role  prescription  in  its  Regulations. 

To  the  extent  that  they  believe  that  the  principal's  role  should 
not  be  as  principals  have  perceived,  these  same  agencies  might  consider 
changes  that  would  bring  about  "more  desirable"  perceptions  by  the 
principals. 

Impl i ca t ion  V  (Further  research) 

This  study  has  attempted  to  survey  by  simple  objective-type 
response,  the  perceptions  of  a  large  number  of  principals  on  a  large 
number  of  items. 

The  results  imply  that  it  must  now  be  followed  by  more  subjec¬ 
tive-type  procedures  in  selected  aspects  of  the  principal's  role. 

The  following  are  examples  of  areas  that  could  yield  productive 
research! 

1.  By  means  of  observation,  interview,  or  anlaysis  of  hypothe¬ 
tical  or  simulated  cases,  the  principal's  application  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  process  could  be  inferred.  This  might  then  be  related  to  his  skill 
or  effectiveness  (as  established  by  specified  criteria  or  by  ratings 

of  alters)  and  to  his  length  of  experience,  to  his  university  educa¬ 
tion,  or  to  other  "structural"  or  "functional"  factors. 

2.  The  principal's  role  could  also  be  examined  using  such 
techniques  as  a  time  analysis  of  his  task  fulfilment,  or  a  content 
analysis  of  various  reports  he  submits  regarding  his  operations  in  the 
school . 

3.  This  study  has  related  factors  to  perception  only.  An 


investigation  of  relationships  between  the  same  factors  and  skill  as 
an  administrator  may  be  productive. 

4.  The  relationship  between  many  other  factors  and  role  could 
be  investigated  (size  of  school,  age  of  principal,  size  of  school 
district,  personality  variables,  etc.). 
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Please  complete  the  following: 

1.  Check  the  category  which  shows  your  total  length  of  administrative 
experience  (include  experience  as  a  principal,  district  supervisor 
or  consultant,  assistant  to  superintendent,  superintendent.  Do  not 
include  years  as  a  vice-principal). 

Total  length  of  administration  experience:  (check  one) 

0  (  )  0-1  year 

1  (  )  2-6  years 

2  (  )  7-11  years 

3  (  )  12  years  and  over. 

2.  University  Education  (Check  the  category  which  best  describes  your 
university  and/or  professional  training.) 

0  (  )  M. Ed.  Major  Field:  Educational  Administration 

(If  you  have  completed  all  course  requirements  and  have 
had  a  thesis  proposal  accepted,  check  "0"). 

1  (  )  M. Ed.  Major  Field  not  in  Educational  Administration 

(If  you  have  completed  all  course  requirements  and  have  had 
a  thesis  proposal  accepted,  check  "1".)  Specify  major  field 


2  (  )  Educational  Administration  Core  subjects  but  not  the 

complete  course  requirements  for  the  degree. 

(If  you  have  completed  the  following,  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  Administration  courses,  check  "2" 

Ed.  Admin.  525  -  Admin,  of  Educational  Personnel 

559  -  Admin,  of  Public  Education  in  Canada 
561  -  Principles  of  Educational  Admin. 

563  -  Administration  of  the  Education  Program. 

3  (  )  None  of  the  above  categories. 

(Specify  university  education  _ _ _ _ 

Note: 

The  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  not  to  test  your  knowledge  or 
skill  as  an  administrator.  It  is  rather  to  record  your  OWN  perceptions 
of  the  principal's  role  in  the  public  school.  Please  attempt  to  report 
exactly  your  own  opinions. 

Any  information  you  give,  or  opinions  you  express,  are  entirely 
confidential.  The  number  tag  attached,  identifies  your  paper  for  the 
researcher.  When  your  questionnaire  is  received,  your  name  will  be 
checked  off,  but  the  number  tag  destroyed.  It  will  therefore  be  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  any  information  with  any  individual. 


Please  respond  to  every  item. 
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I,  THE  PRINCIPAL 


A.  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


B.  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


If  you  had  been  promoted  and 
were  asked  to  nominate  another 
person  to  take  your  place  as 
principal ,  signify  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  of  the  following 
characteristics  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  your  selection. 
(Assume  each  characteristic 
could  be  determined.) 

KEY:  1  -  very  important  (must  be 
seriously  considered) 

2  -  important 

3  -  not  very  important 

4  -  not  important  (need  not 

be  considered  at  all.) 


IBM  CODE  -  CARD  I 


(6)  1234  personality 

(7)  1  234  management  ability 

(8)  1234  intelligence 

(9)  1234  sense  of  humor 

(10)  1234  academic  achievement 

(11)  1234  sex 

(12)  1234  age 

(13)  1234  marital  status 

(14)  1234  political  beliefs 

(15)  1234  physical  appearance 

(16)  1234  race  or  nationality 

(17)  1234  physical  health 

(18)  1234  emotional  stability 

(19)  1234  fluency  of  speech 


Using  the  following  key, 
indicate,  by  circling  the 
appropriate  number,  the 
value  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  work  experience 
as  preparation  for  the 
pr incipalship. 


KEY:  This  experience  is 

1  -  essential 

2  -  very  valuable 

3  -  of  some  value 

4  -  of  very  little  or  no 

value 


(20)  1234  commercial  salesman 

(21)  1234  clerical  worker 


(22)  1234 

(23)  1234 

(24)  1234 

(25)  1  234 

(26)  1  234 

(27)  1234 

(28)  1  234 

(29)  1234 

(30)  1234 

(31)  1234 


personnel  officer 
in  business  or 
industry 
retail  manager 

school  board 
secretary 

supervisor  of  youth 

activities 

social  worker 

teacher 

vice-principal 

subject  or  grade 
consul tant 
counsel 1  or 

coach  of  school 
athletics 
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C. 


KEY: 


(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Signify  by  circling  the  appropriate  number,  the  value  of  each  of  the 
following  courses  in  preparation  for  the  principal  ship.  (These 
courses  need  not  be  limited  to  a  specific  Faculty  or  year). 

This  course  is 

1  -  essential 

2  -  very  valuable 

3  -  of  some  value 

4  -  of  very  little  or  no  value 

1234  job  analysis  (timetabling,  pupil  classification,  etc.) 
1234  educational  philosophy 
1234  comparative  education 
1234  educational  psychology 

1234  social  psychology  (group  dynamics,  etc.) 

1234  child  or  adolescent  psychology 
1234  guidance  and  counselling  techniques 
1234  personnel  supervision 
1234  school  planning  and  building 
1234  legal  bases  for  education 
1234  curriculum  development 
1234  tests  and  measurements 
1234  statistical  and  research  methods 
1234  instructional  methods  and  materials 
1234  educational  financing 

1234  theoretical  bases  to  educational  administration 
1234  academic  subject  area  specialty  (English,  Science,  etc.) 
1234  office  management 


. 
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of  each 
of  the 

KEY:  1  ■ 
2  • 

3  ■ 

4  ■ 

(50)  1 

(51)  1 

(52)  1 

(53)  1 

(54)  1 

(55)  1 

(56)  1 

(57)  1 

(58)  1 

(59)  1 

(60)  1 


II.  SITUATIONAL  FACTORS 


ircle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate 
of  the  following  factors  in  determining 
ducational  program  which  a  principal  is 


considerable  influence 
some  influence 
little  influence 
no  influence 


3  4  physical  topography  of  (61)  1  2 
the  community 

3  4  pupil  transportation 
facilities 

(62)  1  2 

3  4  total  finances  avail¬ 
able 

(63)  1  2 

3  4  Home  and  School 
Association 

3  4  aspirations  of  the  (64)  1  2 

community  for  self- 
improvement 

3  4  the  socio-economic  status 

of  the  majority  of  people  (65)  1  2 
in  the  community 

3  4  the  community's  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  cruciality  of  (66)  1  2 
education 


3  4  the  expressed  opinions  of 
interest  groups  regarding 
the  school  (67)  1  2 


3  4  the  general  level  of 
teacher  prestige  in 
the  community  (68)  1  2 

3  4  the  social  position  of 

the  principal  in  the  (69)  1  2 

community 

3  4  the  degree  and  nature  of 
control  over  the  princi¬ 
pal  exercised  by  the 
Superintendent 


the  degree  of  influence 
the  type,  quality  or  success 
able  to  offer  in  his  school. 


3  4  the  activities  of 

district  or  depart¬ 
mental  subject 
specialists 

3  4  principal 's  work¬ 
shops  or  conferences 

3  4  regular  district 

Principal  Association 
meetings 

3  4  publications  and/or 
speakers  from  the 
University  College 
of  Education 

3  4  presence  of  a  strong 
religious  denomina¬ 
tion  or  clergy 

3  4  presence  of  separate 
or  private  schools 
and  personnel  in  the 
community 

3  4  professional  compe¬ 
tence  of  available 
teaching  staff 

3  4  the  morale  of  the 
teaching  staff 

3  4  the  cooperation  of 
mass  communication 
media  in  the 
community 
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III.  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  TASKS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  principal  must  ensure  that  a  variety  of  administrative  tasks  are 
carried  out  in  his  school.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  consider  some  of 
these  tasks  more  essential  than  others,  and  that  there  will  be  some  tasks 
suggested  here  which  he  believes  should  not  be  part  of  the  principal’s 
role  at  all. 

In  considering  each  of  the  following  tasks,  you  are  asked  to  circle 
3,  2,  1,  or  0,  according  to  the  following  key: 

The  Principal  — 

3  -  Must  assume  responsibility  for  this 
2  -  Probabl v  should  assume  responsibility  for  this 
1  ~  May  or  may  not  assume  responsibility  for  this 
0  -  Has  no  responsibility  for  this 


IBM  CODE:  CARD  II 


(6)  3210  Provide  opportunities  for  parents  to  express  their  reactions 

to  proposed  changes  in  curriculum  offerings  at  the  school 

(7)  3  2  1  0  Encourage  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  Home  and 

School  Association 

(8)  3210  Accept  invitations  to  speak  to  lay  organizations  on  educa¬ 

tional  subjects 

(9)  3210  Attempt  to  establish  the  school  as  a  centre  for  community 

activities 

(10)  3210  Join  a  service  organization  of  professional  and/or  business 

men  in  the  community 

(11)  3210  Work  out  the  calendar  of  extra-curricular  school  activities 

in  cooperation  with  other  community  organizations 

(12)  3210  Encourage  teachers  to  interview  many  (or  all)  parents  during 

the  year 

(13)  3210  Extend  an  open  invitation  to  parents  to  visit  the  school  to 

discuss  educational  matters 

(14)  3210  Attempt  to  lead  the  community  to  seek  desirable  educational 

ends 

(15)  3210  Defend  Superintendent  or  Board  action  to  parents 
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(16)  3  2  1  0 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Make  special  provision  for  some  form  of  acceleration  and/or 
enrichment  for  academically  gifted  students 

(17)  3210 

Order  and  arrange  distribution  of  instructional  aids  to 
teachers 

(18)  3210 

Organize  and  supervise  the  extra-curricular  program 

(19)  3210 

Establish  uniform,  school-wide  methods  for  assigning  letter 
grades  to  pupils 

(20)  3  2  1  0 

Prepare  grade-wide  examinations  each  term  to  test  pupil 
progress 

(21)  3  2  1  0 

Assist  teachers  in  developing  experiments  to  test  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  teaching  methods 

(22)  3  2  1  0 

Make  teachers  aware  of  most  recent . developments  in  subject 
matter  fields 

(23)  3210 

Adapt  Department  or  district  curriculum  plans  to  suit  his 
own  staff  and  students 

(24)  3  2  1  0 

Attempt  to  raise  additional  funds  for  library  books  or 
other  learning  materials  through  special  drives  or  activities 

(25)  3  2  1  0 

Arrange  for  a  staff  study  of  a  particular  innovation,  issue, 
or  problem,  possibly  calling  in  specialist  advisors 

PUPIL  PERSONNEL 

(26)  3  2  1  0 

Supervise  pupils  during  the  noon  hour  and  recess  periods 

(27)  3210 

Include  the  Student  Council  in  planning  of  policy  which 
directly  relates  to  the  students 

(28)  321  0 

Determine  the  causes  of  pupil  tardiness  and  absence 

(29)  3  2  1  0 

Administer  corporal  punishment  for  major  misdemeanors 

(30)  3210 

Establish  standard  techniques  of  pupil  discipline  through¬ 
out  the  school 

(31)  3210 

Counsel  students  regarding  educational,  vocational,  social 
or  personal  matters 

(32)  3210 

Keep  complete  records  on  office  files  of  the  achievement 
of  each  pupil  at  each  reporting  time 

+J 

CO 
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(33)  3210 

Establish  well-defined,  uniformly  prescribed  academic 
standards  for  pupil  promotion 

(34)  3210 

Teach  a  class  or  sponsor  a  club  in  order  to  maintain  direct 
contact  with  the  pupils 

(35)  3  2  1  0 

Group  classes  within  a  grade  on  the  basis  of  academic 
competence 

STAFF  PERSONNEL 

(36)  3  2  1  0 

Suggest  to  the  superintendent  the  appointment  of  particular 
teachers  to  the  staff  of  his  school 

(37)  3210 

Visit  classrooms  to  observe  teachers  in  action 

(38)  3210 

Assist  the  superintendent  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  teachers 

(39)  3210 

Bring  about  influence  to  have  a  teacher  removed  whom  he 
believes  to  be  incompetent 

(40)  3210 

Communicate  teachers'  feelings,  attitudes,  ideas  re:  organi¬ 
zation  or  prescribed  procedures,  to  the  superintendent 

(41)  3  2  1  0 

Nominate  staff  members  as  potential  administrators 

(42)  3210 

Receive  from  each  teacher  a  written  preview  of  material  to 
be  taught 

(43)  3210 

Encourage  teachers  to  cooperate  with  research  studies  which 
have  been  approved  by  university,  A. T. A. ,  or  Department  of 
Education 

(44)  3210 

Give  specific  advice  to  teachers  regarding  improved  methods 
of  presentation 

(45)  3210 

Act  as  counsellor  or  advisor  to  teachers  on  personal  matters 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  teacher's  classroom  performance 

(46)  3210 

Arrange  teacher's  work  assignments  and  room  assignments  so 
as  to  hinder  the  formation  of  cliques 

(47)  3  2  1  0 

Support  a  teacher's  actions  when  face-to-face  with  pupils 
and/ or  parents 

(48)  3210 

Encourage  teachers  to  participate  in  community  affairs  and 
activities 

(49)  3210 

Encourage  teachers  to  criticize  existing  school  policy 

OFFICE  AND  PLANT  MANAGEMENT 
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(50)  3210 

(51)  3210 

(52)  3210 

(53)  3210 


(54)  3210 


Check  teachers'  registers  and  monthly  reports 

Provide  centralized  book-keeping  for  all  school  accounts 

Ensure  the  maintenance  of  heating  and  lighting  utilities 

Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  plant  and  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  instructional  program 

Assess  property  damage  caused  by  pupils  and  collect  from 
student  for  repair 


APPENDIX  B 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  LETTER 


10324  -  147  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Dear 


I  suppose  that  all  of  us  in  educational  administration  have  read 
numerous  articles  regarding  the  essence  and  importance  of  the  principal's 
role.  Have  you  noticed  how  few  of  these  are  written  by  practising 
principals? 

The  intention  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  indicate  the  principal's 
own  perception  of  his  role;  and,  because  unanimity  of  opinion  among  all 
principals  is  not  expected,  to  compare  the  responses  of  various  categories 
of  principals.  I  an  keenly  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  instrument, 
and  will  bear  these  in  mind  when  reporting  conclusions.  Ideally,  I  should 
visit  each  of  you  for  a  week  or  two,  and  observe  and  discuss  your  role. 

In  this  instrument,  however,  I  have  attempted  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
factors  and  to  make  the  responses  as  easy  as  possible. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  not  a  time  of  year  in  which  prin¬ 
cipals  are  not  very  busy.  However,  because  I  am  employing  a  purposive 
sample,  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  and  grade  level  of  school,  type  of 
community,  and  length  of  experience  and  type  of  university  education  of 
the  principal,  a  complete  return  is  very  important  to  me.  As  you  might 
expect  the  number  of  possible  respondents  in  some  categories  is  small. 

If  you  have  five  minutes  now,  please  complete  the  first  page 
showing  the  respondent's  category,  and  complete  the  remainder  of  the 
instrument  in  any  further  snatches  of  time  you  may  find  during  a  day. 

I  have  arranged  with  my  Board  to  work  on  the  interpretation  of  data 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 

I  could  state  that  your  responses  would  be  anonymous,  but  with  the 
various  possible  coding  systems  my  promise  would  be  only  as  reliable  as 
my  word.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  take  my  word  that  your  responses  will 
be  completely  confidential.  I  am  the  only  one  who  knows  which  name 
corresponds  with  each  number,  and  my  only  concern  is  to  transfer  the 
data  to  IBM  cards  for  analysis  by  category. 

Any  of  you  who  have  done  graduate  work  or  surveys  know  how  appre¬ 
ciative  I  am  of  your  cooperation  in  completing  and  returning  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  those  of  you  who 
anticipate  such  work  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lloyd  H.  Morin. 


APPENDIX  C 


THE  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


10324  -  147  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


Dear 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  a  number  of  Alberta 
principals,  attempting  to  determine  "The  Principal's  Perception  of  His 
Role."  While  the  response  has  been  most  gratifying,  I  believe  I  should 
await  the  return  of  a  few  more  completed  questionnaires  before  beginning 
the  analysis  of  the  data. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  first  letter,  some  of  the  categories  contain 
relatively  small  numbers  of  principals  so  that  a  high  percentage  of 
return  is  most  important. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  rush  of  this  season,  I  would  request 
that  you  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire  at  your  earliest  conven¬ 
ience  -  preferably  before  the  end  of  December. 

In  case  my  previous  letter  has  become  "snowed  under,"  I  am  enclosing 
another  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  return  envelope. 

If  your  response  is  already  in  the  mail,  I  extend  my  thanks,  as 
well  as  my  apologies  for  this  reminder. 

I  wish  you  a  successful  1964. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Lloyd  H.  Morin. 


RESPONSES  RECORDED  BY  EXPERIENCE  CATEGORIES 
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RESPONSES  RECORDED  BY  COMBINED  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  CATEGORIES 
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34 

2.31 

1 

6 

7 

0 

2.50 

1 

12 

5 

1 

2.21 

35 

1.75 

7 

6 

1 

0 

1.50 

5 

12 

2 

0 

1.88 

36 

1.91 

4 

8 

2 

0 

1.88 

5 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1.94 

37 

1.68 

7 

7 

0 

0 

1.50 

6 

12 

1 

0 

1.79 

38 

1 . 86 

4 

7 

3 

0 

1.93 

6 

11 

2 

0 

1.82 

39 

2.00 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2.00 

5 

9 

5 

0 

2.00 

40 

2.81 

0 

4 

9 

1 

2.83 

0 

6 

12 

1 

2.  79 

41 

2.86 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2.83 

2 

3 

12 

2 

2.88 

42 

1.96 

2 

11 

0 

1 

1.95 

4 

12 

3 

0 

1 . 96 

. 
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Item 

Median 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med 

1-43 

1.65 

4 

8 

2 

0 

1.88 

10 

9 

0 

0 

1.45 

44 

2.00 

3 

8 

2 

1 

2.00 

4 

11 

4 

0 

2.00 

45 

1.37 

7 

5 

2 

0 

1.50 

12 

7 

0 

0 

1.29 

46 

3.09 

0 

2 

8 

4 

3.13 

0 

1 

15 

3 

3.07 

47 

2.39 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2.33 

2 

8 

7 

2 

2.34 

48 

2.20 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2.25 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2.17 

49 

2.41 

0 

7 

5 

2 

2.50 

2 

9 

8 

0 

2.33 

1-50 

3.15 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3.50 

0 

6 

7 

6 

3.00 

51 

2.41 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2.38 

3 

7 

9 

0 

2.43 

52 

1.58 

6 

4 

4 

0 

1.75 

9 

9 

0 

1 

1.56 

53 

2.33 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2.30 

1 

10 

7 

1 

2.35 

54 

1.68 

8 

5 

1 

0 

1.38 

5 

12 

1 

0 

1 

1.83 

55 

1.47 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1.83 

11 

7 

1 

0 

1.36 

56 

1.53 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1.64 

10 

8 

1 

0 

1.45 

57 

2.07 

2 

8 

4 

0 

2.13 

2 

14 

1 

2 

2.04 

58 

1.29 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1.28 

12 

7 

0 

0 

1.29 

59 

2.19 

1 

9 

3 

1 

2.17 

3 

9 

7 

0 

2.22 

60 

1.69 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1.50 

7 

9 

3 

0 

1.78 

61 

1.83 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1.64 

4 

13 

1 

1 

1.92 

62 

2.08 

2 

8 

3 

1 

2.13 

3 

11 

3 

1 

1 

2.05 

63 

1.94 

3 

8 

2 

1 

2.00 

5 

10 

3 

0 

1 

1.90 

64 

2.38 

1 

6 

6 

1 

2.50 

1 

10 

6 

1 

1 

2.30 

65 

2.61 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2.50 

0 

8 

6 

4 

1 

2.67 

66 

3.15 

1 

2 

7 

4 

3.07 

0 

2 

10 

6 

1 

3.20 

67 

1.07 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1.14 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1.06 

68 

1.09 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1.08 

15 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1.13 

69 

2.21 

1 

8 

5 

1 

2.25 

2 

11 

5 

0 

1 

2.18 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

■36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
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CARD  II 


Median  0  1  2  3  R  Med.  0  1  2  3  R  Med. 


1.77  127 

1.79  2  3  6 

2.04  1  25 

.93  653 

1.13  652 

1.33  2  6  3 

2.78  004 

2.91  000 

2.58  105 

2.63  1  4  1 

2.58  214 

2.58  224 

1.81  1  6  2 

2.95  002 

1.28  4  6  3 

2.23  133 

2.33  025 

2.45  033 

1.38  1  7  4 

2.71  0  0  4 

2.33  182 

1.78  0  6  4 

2.84  031 

2.00  261 

2. 75  141 

2.08  055 

2.58  223 

2.68  413 

2.43  244 

2.09  235 

1.92  155 

2.87  120 

2. 78  2  3  0 

2.63  0  3  1 

2.58  104 

2.18  1  1  5 

.65  651 

2.35  115 

2.27  243 

1.92  0  5  5 

1.75  3  4  2 

2.58  054 


3 

1  2.00 

1 

3 

1.83 

2 

6 

2.30 

1 

0 

.  70 

4 

1 

.  70 

3 

3 

1.33 

2 

10 

2.80 

0 

14 

3.00 

0 

8 

2.63 

1 

8 

2.63 

1 

7 

2.50 

1 

6 

2.25 

0 

5 

1.50 

0 

12 

2.92 

0 

1 

1.00 

0 

7 

2.50 

0 

7 

2.50 

0 

8 

2.63 

1 

2 

1.36 

4 

10 

2.80 

0 

3 

1.25 

1 

4 

1.75 

0 

10 

2.80 

0 

5 

1.33 

1 

8 

2.63 

0 

4 

1.90 

0 

7 

2.50 

0 

7 

2.50 

0 

4 

1. 75 

0 

4 

1.90 

0 

3 

1.70 

0 

11 

2.86 

0 

9 

2.  72 

0 

10 

2.80 

0 

9 

2.  72 

0 

7 

2.50 

0 

2 

.  70 

9 

7 

2.50 

0 

5 

1.83 

0 

4 

1.90 

0 

4 

1  1.38 

3 

5 

2.00 

0 

9 

4 

5 

1.44 

6 

6 

5 

1.  75 

5 

9 

4 

1.89 

10 

5 

0 

1.05 

7 

9 

0 

1.43 

0 

4 

4 

1.33 

1 

5 

13 

2.77 

2 

3 

14 

2.82 

0 

8 

10 

2.55 

2 

5 

11 

2.64 

2 

5 

11 

2.64 

3 

4 

12 

2.71 

7 

6 

6 

1.91 

1 

0 

18 

2.97 

10 

6 

3 

1.45 

3 

10 

6 

2.15 

2 

10 

7 

2.25 

2 

8 

8 

2.31 

6 

7 

2 

1.42 

3 

5 

11 

2.64 

4 

1 

13 

2.77 

8 

5 

6 

1.80 

2 

2 

15 

2.86 

3 

8 

7 

2.19 

0 

5 

14 

2.82 

4 

8 

7 

2.19 

6 

2 

11 

2.64 

1 

5 

13 

2.77 

4 

3 

12 

2.71 

5 

6 

8 

2.25 

5 

8 

6 

2.06 

0 

4 

15 

2.87 

0 

5 

14 

2.82 

1 

9 

9 

2.44 

3 

7 

9 

2.43 

5 

9 

5 

2.00 

5 

3 

2 

.60 

0 

12 

7 

2.29 

2 

8 

9 

2.44 

6 

8 

5 

1.94 

3 

8 

4 

1  1.88 

0 

6 

13 

2.77 
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Item 

Median 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R  Med. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R 

Med 

11-48 

1.54 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1.70 

5 

5 

7 

2 

1.40 

49 

1.17 

8 

2 

1 

3 

.38 

2 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1.50 

11-50 

2.33 

1 

3 

5 

5 

2.10 

0 

2 

7 

9 

1 

2.50 

51 

2.71 

0 

0 

5 

9 

2.72 

0 

3 

4 

12 

2.71 

52 

2.33 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1.83 

4 

1 

3 

10 

1 

2.60 

53 

2.75 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2.92 

0 

1 

8 

10 

2.55 

54 

2.31 

1 

4 

4 

5 

2.25 

0 

1 

9 

9 

2.44 

APPENDIX  G 


RESPONSES  REPORTED  BY  ELE MEN TAR Y- SECONDARY  CATEGORY  (URBAN  ONLY) 

CARD  I 


Item 

Median 
(N: 75) 

Elementary 

1  2  3 

( ns 
4 

32) 

R 

Med. 

Secondary 

1  2  3 

(n* 

4 

43) 

R 

Med. 

I-  6 

1.33 

20 

12 

0 

0 

1.30 

25 

16 

2 

0 

1.36 

7 

1.50 

13 

19 

0 

0 

1 .66 

24 

17 

1 

1 

1.40 

8 

1. 71 

13 

19 

1 

0 

1.67 

15 

27 

1 

0 

1.74 

9 

1.92 

8 

22 

2 

0 

1.86 

9 

27 

7 

0 

1.96 

10 

1.99 

7 

23 

1 

1 

1.89 

5 

29 

9 

0 

2.07 

11 

2.60 

2 

9 

12 

9 

2.92 

7 

17 

12 

6 

2.32 

12 

2.53 

2 

11 

14 

4 

2.68 

2 

21 

20 

0 

2.43 

13 

3.50 

0 

8 

6 

18 

3.61 

0 

5 

18 

20 

3.42 

14 

3.49 

0 

2 

16 

14 

3.38 

1 

1 

18 

23 

3.57 

15 

2.49 

1 

13 

16 

2 

2.63 

2 

22 

15 

4 

2.39 

16 

3.36 

0 

3 

12 

17 

3.56 

2 

4 

21 

16 

3.24 

17 

1.74 

10 

21 

1 

0 

1.79 

16 

26 

1 

0 

1. 71 

18 

1.10 

27 

5 

0 

0 

1.09 

35 

6 

1 

1 

1.10 

19 

1.93 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1.93 

8 

30 

3 

1 

1 

1.93 

1-20 

3.33 

0 

0 

19 

12 

1 

3.32 

1 

0 

23 

17 

2 

3.35 

21 

3.12 

0 

4 

21 

7 

3.07 

1 

5 

22 

13 

2 

3.16 

22 

2.42 

2 

14 

14 

1 

1 

2.46 

0 

24 

15 

4 

2.40 

23 

3.10 

1 

3 

16 

12 

3.25 

0 

10 

23 

10 

3.00 

24 

3.08 

0 

5 

18 

7 

2 

3.06 

0 

5 

28 

10 

3.09 

25 

2.38 

1 

18 

11 

2 

2.33 

1 

22 

19 

1 

2.43 

26 

2.64 

0 

13 

16 

2 

1 

2. 66 

0 

18 

22 

2 

1 

2.64 

27 

1.1- 

27 

5 

0 

0 

1.09 

36 

6 

0 

1 

1.10 

28 

1.39 

19 

12 

1 

0 

1.34 

23 

19 

1 

0 

1.43 

29 

2.26 

5 

17 

10 

0 

2.15 

0 

26 

16 

1 

2.33 

30 

2.21 

3 

19 

9 

1 

2.18 

2 

27 

13 

1 

2.22 

31 

3.02 

0 

10 

18 

4 

2.83 

1 

14 

23 

5 

2.  78 

1-32 

2.14 

5 

16 

9 

1 

1 

2.16 

9 

19 

14 

0 

1 

2.13 

33 

1.  70 

16 

12 

4 

0 

1.50 

15 

21 

5 

2 

1.81 

34 

2.44 

4 

13 

15 

0 

2.42 

2 

20 

18 

2 

1 

2.45 

35 

1.78 

16 

14 

2 

0 

1.50 

11 

23 

8 

1 

2.04 

36 

2.08 

6 

18 

8 

0 

2.06 

9 

20 

11 

2 

1 

2.10 

37 

1.72 

18 

13 

1 

0 

1.39 

11 

26 

5 

1 

1.90 

38 

1.97 

8 

19 

5 

0 

1.92 

6 

31 

6 

0 

2.00 

39 

1.97 

9 

15 

7 

1 

1.97 

11 

22 

10 

0 

1.98 

40 

2.91 

0 

7 

19 

6 

2.97 

0 

11 

29 

3 

2.86 

41 

2.91 

2 

8 

15 

7 

2.90 

1 

8 

30 

4 

2.92 

42 

2.00 

7 

21 

3 

1 

1.93 

5 

29 

7 

1 

1 

2.05 

X 

J 
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Item 

Median 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med 

1-43 

1.80 

9 

20 

3 

0 

1.85 

16 

21 

4 

2 

1.76 

44 

2.12 

7 

13 

9 

3 

2.19 

7 

25 

10 

1 

2.08 

45 

1.46 

19 

11 

2 

0 

1.34 

20 

20 

3 

0 

1.58 

46 

3.15 

0 

3 

17 

12 

3.26 

0 

4 

30 

9 

3.08 

47 

2.50 

4 

13 

12 

3 

2.42 

5 

15 

19 

4 

2.58 

48 

2.36 

4 

10 

16 

2 

2.63 

9 

18 

12 

3 

1 

2.17 

49 

2.04 

15 

14 

3 

0 

1.57 

4 

20 

16 

3 

2.38 

1-50 

3.24 

1 

4 

15 

11 

1 

3.20 

0 

12 

12 

19 

3.29 

51 

2.29 

6 

14 

5 

6 

1 

2.18 

8 

15 

17 

3 

2.40 

52 

1.44 

15 

13 

3 

1 

1.58 

25 

11 

6 

1 

1.36 

53 

2.26 

5 

17 

9 

1 

2.15 

5 

19 

14 

5 

2.37 

54 

1.69 

11 

17 

4 

0 

1.79 

19 

20 

2 

1 

1 

1.60 

55 

1.56 

14 

12 

5 

1 

1.67 

22 

14 

6 

1 

1.48 

56 

1.41 

19 

11 

2 

0 

1.34 

22 

20 

1 

0 

1.48 

57 

2.13 

5 

23 

4 

0 

1.98 

6 

19 

14 

4 

2.32 

58 

1.39 

19 

13 

0 

0 

1.34 

23 

19 

1 

0 

1.43 

59 

2.28 

2 

16 

11 

2 

1 

2.34 

6 

21 

14 

2 

2.24 

60 

1.80 

15 

13 

2 

2 

1.58 

13 

19 

10 

1 

1.95 

61 

1.87 

9 

19 

2 

2 

1.87 

12 

23 

4 

2 

2 

1.87 

62 

2.02 

4 

22 

4 

1 

1 

2.02 

8 

24 

8 

1 

2 

2.02 

63 

1.69 

5 

21 

5 

1 

2.02 

14 

19 

7 

1 

2 

1.84 

64 

2.29 

1 

23 

7 

1 

2.15 

3 

19 

13 

7 

2 

2.47 

65 

2.89 

4 

8 

11 

9 

2.86 

1 

11 

21 

8 

2 

2.90 

66 

3.14 

2 

3 

18 

9 

3.22 

1 

5 

21 

13 

3 

3.17 

67 

1.04 

29 

3 

0 

0 

1.05 

38 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1.04 

68 

1.08 

30 

2 

0 

0 

1.03 

33 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1.12 

69 

2.11 

3 

20 

8 

1 

2.15 

5 

26 

7 

2 

3 

2.08 
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CARD  II 


Item 

Median 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R 

Med. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R 

Med. 

II-  6 

1.61 

3 

11 

7 

9 

2 

1.64 

3 

17 

16 

7 

1.59 

7 

1.48 

2 

9 

15 

6 

1.83 

6 

21 

9 

7 

1.24 

8 

1.92 

1 

9 

17 

5 

1.85 

3 

11 

15 

14 

2.00 

9 

0. 86 

12 

12 

8 

0 

.83 

12 

26 

4 

1 

.87 

10 

1.06 

7 

14 

11 

0 

1.14 

12 

19 

11 

1 

1.00 

11 

1.14 

3 

19 

6 

4 

1.18 

9 

21 

9 

4 

1.10 

12 

2.68 

0 

1 

6 

25 

2.86 

0 

2 

20 

21 

2.47 

13 

2.89 

0 

2 

3 

27 

2.91 

0 

'  3 

6 

34 

2.87 

14 

2.23 

2 

5 

14 

14 

2.32 

3 

4 

21 

15 

2.19 

15 

2.  56 

2 

4 

7 

19 

2.66 

4 

10 

8 

21 

2.44 

11-16 

2.67 

3 

1 

8 

20 

2.  70 

2 

2 

14 

25 

2.63 

17 

2.67 

2 

3 

7 

20 

2.  70 

1 

11 

6 

25 

2.63 

18 

1.  74 

3 

12 

8 

9 

1.63 

1 

17 

11 

14 

1.80 

19 

2.86 

0 

2 

2 

28 

2.93 

1 

4 

7 

31 

2.81 

20 

1.18 

5 

17 

8 

2 

1.15 

5 

23 

8 

6 

1 

1.20 

21 

2.23 

1 

5 

12 

14 

2.33 

1 

8 

19 

15 

2.16 

22 

2.28 

0 

4 

14 

14 

2.36 

1 

6 

20 

16 

2.23 

23 

2.44 

3 

7 

9 

13 

2.17 

2 

3 

15 

23 

2.57 

24 

1.15 

5 

12 

12 

3 

1.41 

13 

18 

7 

5 

.97 

25 

2.32 

0 

4 

11 

17 

2.56 

1 

7 

20 

15 

2.18 

11-26 

1.82 

6 

9 

4 

13 

1.75 

4 

15 

7 

17 

1.86 

27 

1.  77 

1 

14 

11 

5 

1.55 

0 

15 

15 

13 

1.93 

28 

2.82 

0 

5 

7 

20 

2.  70 

0 

3 

5 

35 

2.89 

29 

2.04 

1 

9 

11 

11 

2.05 

3 

12 

12 

16 

2.04 

30 

2.  72 

1 

6 

6 

19 

2.66 

1 

2 

11 

29 

2.  76 

31 

2.16 

0 

10 

13 

9 

1.96 

0 

11 

12 

20 

2.38 

32 

2.58 

4 

11 

5 

12 

1.  70 

2 

4 

8 

29 

2.  76 

33 

2.65 

3 

6 

9 

14 

2.28 

4 

2 

7 

30 

2.  78 

34 

2.11 

2 

5 

12 

13 

2.25 

1 

16 

10 

16 

2.95 

35 

1.80 

3 

5 

11 

12 

2.18 

1 

21 

12 

9 

1.48 

11-36 

1.90 

2 

11 

14 

5 

1.71 

1 

11 

17 

14 

2.06 

37 

2.89 

1 

2 

3 

26 

2.88 

0 

3 

5 

35 

2.89 

38 

2.68 

2 

5 

8 

17 

2. 56 

1 

2 

11 

29 

2.  76 

39 

2.  70 

0 

5 

6 

21 

2.  74 

1 

2 

14 

25 

2.66 

40 

2.35 

1 

4 

12 

15 

2.42 

2 

10 

12 

19 

2.29 

41 

2.20 

2 

6 

14 

10 

2.07 

1 

6 

17 

19 

2.35 

42 

.  71 

13 

13 

1 

4 

1 

.69 

17 

17 

8 

1 

.  76 

43 

2.22 

1 

2 

18 

11 

2.22 

0 

5 

23 

15 

2.22 

44 

2.40 

2 

6 

8 

16 

2.50 

1 

6 

17 

19 

2.29 

45 

1.96 

0 

14 

10 

8 

1. 70 

1 

8 

19 

15 

2.16 

46 

1.46 

6 

6 

10 

8 

2 

1.80 

7 

18 

12 

5 

1 

1.28 

47 

2.61 

0 

4 

10 

18 

2.61 

0 

8 

11 

24 

2.60 
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Item 

Median 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R 

Med. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R 

Med 

11-48 

1.45 

5 

8 

13 

6 

1.73 

11 

14 

13 

5 

1.25 

49 

1.24 

11 

9 

8 

4 

1.06 

9 

14 

15 

4 

1 

1.36 

11-50 

2.50 

1 

7 

7 

16 

1 

2.53 

2 

5 

15 

21 

2.47 

51 

2.59 

1 

2 

11 

18 

2.61 

2 

8 

10 

23 

2.57 

52 

1.94 

8 

7 

6 

10 

1 

1.58 

6 

9 

10 

18 

2.15 

53 

2.  73 

1 

2 

5 

24 

2.83 

0 

2 

16 

25 

2.64 

54 

2.21 

1 

5 

15 

11 

2.23 

1 

10 

14 

18 

2.25 

APPENDIX  H 


RESPONSES  REPORTED  BY  URBAN-RURAL  CATEGORY  (SECONDARY  ONLY) 

CARD  I 


Item 

Median 

(N:84) 

1 

Urban  (n: 
2  3 

43) 

4 

R 

Med. 

1 

Rural 

2 

(n: 

3 

41) 

4 

R 

Med. 

I-  6 

1.25 

25 

16 

2 

0 

1.36 

30 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1.18 

7 

1.48 

24 

17 

1 

1 

1.40 

19 

21 

1 

0 

1.57 

8 

1.  76 

15 

27 

1 

0 

1.  74 

13 

27 

1 

0 

1.78 

9 

1.98 

9 

27 

7 

0 

1.96 

3 

33 

3 

0 

2 

2.00 

10 

2.02 

5 

29 

9 

0 

2.07 

6 

30 

3 

1 

1 

1.97 

11 

2.60 

7 

17 

12 

6 

1 

2.32 

1 

13 

22 

5 

2.80 

12 

2.49 

2 

21 

20 

0 

2.43 

0 

19 

19 

2 

1 

2.55 

13 

3.32 

0 

5 

18 

20 

3.42 

0 

9 

16 

16 

3.22 

14 

3.55 

1 

1 

18 

23 

3.57 

0 

2 

18 

21 

3.50 

15 

2.40 

2 

22 

15 

4 

2.39 

2 

20 

17 

2 

2.43 

16 

3.33 

2 

4 

21 

16 

3.24 

0 

1 

21 

19 

3.43 

17 

1.82 

16 

26 

1 

0 

1.  71 

7 

33 

1 

0 

1.91 

18 

1.13 

35 

6 

1 

1 

1.11 

32 

9 

0 

0 

1 ..  14 

19 

1.91 

8 

30 

3 

1 

1 

1.93 

8 

32 

1 

0 

1.89 

1-20 

3.43 

1 

0 

23 

17 

2 

3.35 

0 

2 

18 

21 

3.50 

21 

3.23 

1 

5 

22 

13 

2 

3.16 

1 

2 

22 

16 

3.30 

22 

2.35 

0 

24 

15 

4 

2.40 

1 

24 

13 

3 

2.31 

23 

3.10 

0 

10 

23 

10 

3.00 

0 

5 

22 

14 

3.20 

24 

3.10 

0 

5 

28 

10 

3.09 

0 

5 

25 

11 

3.12 

25 

2.28 

1 

27 

19 

2 

2.43 

2 

28 

9 

2 

2.16 

26 

2.51 

0 

18 

22 

2 

1 

2.64 

0 

23 

16 

2 

2.39 

27 

1.08 

36 

6 

0 

1 

1.10 

37 

3 

1 

0 

1.05 

28 

1 . 66 

23 

19 

1 

0 

1.43 

12 

24 

5 

0 

1.85 

29 

2.41 

0 

26 

16 

1 

2.33 

0 

20 

20 

1 

2.52 

30 

2.24 

2 

27 

13 

1 

2.22 

3 

23 

13 

2 

2.26 

31 

2.96 

1 

14 

23 

5 

2.  78 

0 

5 

25 

11 

3.12 

1-32 

2.05 

9 

19 

14 

0 

1 

2.13 

9 

24 

8 

0 

1.98 

33 

1.67 

15 

21 

5 

2 

1.81 

21 

12 

8 

0 

1.48 

34 

2.39 

2 

20 

18 

2 

1 

2.45 

4 

18 

16 

0 

3 

2.33 

35 

1.  78 

11 

23 

8 

1 

2.04 

20 

16 

5 

0 

1.53 

36 

2.03 

9 

20 

11 

2 

1 

2.10 

11 

20 

9 

0 

1 

1.95 

37 

1.88 

11 

26 

5 

1 

1.90 

12 

24 

5 

0 

1.85 

38 

2.05 

6 

31 

6 

0 

2.00 

3 

29 

9 

0 

2.10 

39 

1.93 

11 

22 

10 

0 

1.98 

11 

25 

4 

1 

1.88 

40 

2.85 

0 

11 

29 

3 

2.86 

2 

11 

23 

5 

2.83 

41 

2.79 

1 

8 

30 

4 

2.92 

4 

13 

22 

2 

2.66 

42 

1.98 

5 

29 

7 

1 

1 

2.05 

11 

24 

6 

0 

1.90 

43 

1.81 

16 

21 

4 

2 

1.76 

12 

24 

5 

0 

1.85 
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Item 

Median 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

R 

Med 

1-44 

2.10 

7 

25 

10 

1 

2.08 

8 

20 

13 

0 

2.13 

45 

1.68 

20 

20 

3 

0 

1.58 

14 

25 

2 

0 

1.  76 

46 

2.96 

0 

4 

30 

9 

3.08 

2 

12 

22 

5 

2.80 

47 

2.21 

5 

15 

19 

2 

2.58 

8 

26 

6 

1 

1.98 

48 

2.30 

9 

18 

12 

3 

1 

2.17 

6 

15 

16 

4 

2.47 

49 

2.57 

4 

20 

16 

3 

2.38 

2 

13 

26 

0 

2.71 

1-50 

3.08 

0 

12 

12 

19 

3.29 

5 

10 

14 

12 

2.89 

51 

2.24 

8 

15 

17 

3 

2.40 

11 

19 

11 

0 

2.00 

52 

1.38 

25 

11 

6 

1 

1.36 

23 

12 

4 

2 

1.39 

53 

2.44 

5 

19 

14 

5 

2.37 

3 

17 

16 

4 

2.53 

54 

1.54 

19 

20 

2 

1 

1 

1.60 

21 

16 

3 

1 

1.48 

55 

1 . 66 

22 

14 

6 

1 

1.48 

15 

18 

5 

3 

1.81 

56 

1.38 

22 

20 

1 

0 

1.48 

26 

11 

4 

0 

1.29 

57 

2.15 

6 

19 

14 

4 

2.32 

8 

24 

9 

0 

2.02 

58 

1.43 

23 

19 

1 

0 

1.43 

22 

16 

3 

0 

1.43 

59 

2.07 

6 

21 

14 

2 

2.24 

9 

26 

5 

1 

1.94 

60 

1.91 

13 

19 

10 

1 

1.95 

14 

16 

10 

0 

1 

1.88 

61 

1.97 

12 

23 

4 

2 

2 

1.87 

6 

26 

7 

2 

2.08 

62 

2.01 

8 

24 

8 

1 

2 

2.02 

10 

21 

10 

0 

2.00 

63 

1.94 

14 

19 

7 

1 

2 

1.84 

9 

22 

8 

2 

2.02 

64 

2.40 

3 

18 

13 

7 

2 

2.47 

4 

21 

15 

1 

2.29 

65 

2.  77 

1 

11 

21 

8 

2 

2.90 

4 

16 

11 

9 

1 

2.50 

66 

2.97 

1 

5 

21 

13 

3 

3.17 

6 

12 

13 

9 

1 

2.65 

67 

1.05 

38 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1.04 

37 

3 

0 

1 

1.05 

68 

1.10 

33 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1.12 

34 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1.09 

69 

2.04 

5 

26 

7 

2 

3 

2.08 

6 

28 

6 

1 

2.02 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
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CARD  II 


Median  0  1  2  3  R  Med.  0  1  2  3  R  Med. 


1.68 

3 

17 

16 

7 

1.59 

3 

13 

17 

8 

1.  76 

1.34 

6 

21 

9 

7 

1.24 

4 

17 

16 

4 

1.47 

2.20 

3 

11 

15 

14 

2.00 

0 

2 

22 

17 

2.34 

.88 

12 

26 

4 

1 

.87 

11 

23 

4 

2 

1 

.89 

1.24 

12 

19 

11 

1 

1.00 

2 

19 

16 

4 

1.47 

1.32 

9 

21 

9 

4 

1.10 

2 

17 

19 

3 

1.58 

2.61 

0 

2 

20 

21 

2.47 

0 

3 

12 

26 

2.71 

2.81 

0 

3 

6 

34 

2.87 

0 

2 

12 

27 

2.  74 

2.36 

3 

4 

21 

15 

2.19 

0 

4 

15 

22 

2.57 

2.13 

4 

10 

8 

21 

2.44 

2 

11 

16 

12 

1.97 

2. 66 

2 

2 

14 

25 

2.63 

0 

4 

13 

25 

2.68 

2.52 

1 

11 

1 

25 

2.63 

2 

10 

11 

18 

2.27 

1.43 

1 

17 

11 

14 

1.80 

2 

25 

4 

10 

1.24 

2.  74 

1 

4 

7 

31 

2.81 

0 

5 

12 

24 

2.65 

1.10 

5 

23 

8 

6 

1 

1.20 

12 

18 

8 

3 

.97 

2.13 

]. 

8 

19 

15 

2.16 

0 

11 

16 

14 

2.09 

2.22 

1 

6 

20 

16 

2.23 

0 

7 

19 

15 

2.21 

2.50 

2 

3 

15 

23 

2.57 

0 

4 

18 

19 

2.42 

.  74 

13 

18 

7 

5 

.97 

21 

15 

4 

1 

.48 

2.13 

1 

7 

20 

15 

2.18 

0 

12 

15 

14 

2.07 

1.58 

4 

15 

7 

17 

1 . 86 

8 

14 

6 

13 

1.39 

1.80 

0 

15 

15 

13 

1.93 

4 

15 

12 

10 

1.63 

2.  78 

0 

3 

5 

35 

2.89 

1 

5 

12 

23 

2.61 

1.61 

3 

12 

12 

16 

2.04 

3 

22 

7 

9 

1.30 

2.68 

1 

2 

11 

29 

2.  76 

2 

7 

10 

22 

2.57 

2.09 

0 

11 

12 

20 

2.38 

1 

14 

15 

11 

1.87 

2.  76 

2 

4 

8 

29 

2.76 

1 

3 

9 

28 

2.77 

2.  72 

4 

2 

7 

30 

2.  78 

2 

8 

7 

24 

2.65 

2.00 

1 

16 

10 

16 

1.95 

2 

9 

18 

12 

2.03 

1.41 

1 

21 

12 

9 

1.48 

3 

19 

11 

5 

3 

1.34 

2.22 

1 

11 

17 

14 

2.06 

0 

7 

15 

19 

2.40 

2.  78 

0 

3 

5 

35 

2.89 

0 

4 

14 

23 

2.61 

2.57 

1 

2 

11 

29 

2.  76 

4 

8 

13 

16 

2.15 

2.48 

1 

2 

14 

25 

1 

2.66 

2 

11 

12 

16 

2.13 

2.46 

2 

10 

12 

19 

2.29 

0 

3 

16 

22 

2.57 

2.20 

1 

6 

17 

19 

2.35 

1 

6 

23 

11 

2.08 

.  75 

17 

17 

8 

1 

.76 

15 

21 

3 

1 

1 

.  74 

2.20 

0 

5 

23 

15 

2.22 

1 

5 

21 

14 

2.19 

2.20 

1 

6 

17 

19 

2.29 

2 

10 

16 

13 

2.03 

2.06 

1 

8 

19 

15 

2.16 

4 

10 

15 

12 

1.93 

1.32 

7 

18 

12 

5 

1 

1.28 

7 

15 

16 

2 

1 

1.37 

2.61 

0 

8 

11 

24 

2.60 

0 

2 

16 

23 

2.61 
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I  tem 

Median 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R  Med. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

R  Med. 

11-48 

1.57 

11 

14 

13 

5 

1.25 

1 

14 

15 

11 

1.87 

49 

1.25 

9 

14 

15 

4 

1  1.36 

8 

18 

8 

6 

1  1.17 

11-50 

2.26 

2 

5 

15 

21 

2.47 

2 

17 

6 

16 

1.  75 

51 

2.24 

2 

8 

10 

23 

2.57 

1 

11 

17 

12 

2.00 

52 

2.03 

6 

9 

10 

18 

2.15 

8 

9 

9 

15 

1.89 

53 

2.69 

0 

2 

16 

25 

2.64 

0 

4 

10 

27 

2.  74 

54 

1.97 

1 

10 

14 

18 

2.25 

2 

15 

16 

8 

1.72 
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